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VER since I read Tennyson’s Lotos 

~ Eaters I have wished to visit the 
land where it is always afternoon. Ever 
since I struggled through Herodotus I 
have wished to follow his footprints in 
the Nile mud. Ever since I read Nile 
Notes of a Howadji I have wished to hear 
the sad song of the sakiyeh. From my 
earliest days I have longed to put a few 
questions to the Sphinx, and take a les- 
son in astronomy from the pyramids of 
Geezeh ; for in the days when Piazzi Smith 
was in authority the Great Pyramid was 
the national observatory of the Pharaohs, 
not the tomb of Cheops, as every school- 
boy now believes it to be. In my dreams 
I have floated through the Nile sunshine 
in a dahabeah, floated with oriental dig- 
nity, floated so slowly that I digested my 
lotos as I went along, and wrote my ad- 
ventures from day to day on the papyrus 
that grew within reach of my hand, while 


I sat beneath the shade of the bulrushes 
which cradled Moses, or by the tree under 
which the Holy Family rested. In my 
dreams a crocodile basked on every sand- 
bank, flamingoes waded in every shallow, 
an ibis perched on every palm and an oc- 
casional phoenix rose from his ashes. My 
dream dahabeah carried three or four choice 
and sympathetic spirits, and was manned 
by a crew from the Arabian Nights. 

My waking voyage was made on a 
steamer—a Cook’s steamer and a stern- 
wheeler at that. I never saw an ibis, a 
flamingo or a phoenix, and the crocodiles 
which I did see I took upon faith, for I 
was asleep when we passed them. Our 
crew were plain browns and blacks, and 
our fellow travellers the most ill-assorted 
company that ever took ship together. 

Shortly after ten o’clock on a warm 
morning in January—an hour when even 
Philz loses its glamour and Pharaoh's 
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Bed looks as if it had not yet been made 
up—the Hamek cast off from her moor- 
ings at the mud village of Shellal. Soon 
distance lent enchantment to the holy 
island, with its palms, its graceful col- 
umns, its setting of fantastic pinnacles of 
rock, and its associations with Cleopatra, 
the culy Ptolemy one cares for. Presently 
it disappeared from view altogether and we 
were between two deserts—the Arabian, 
which is of a glaring white, now sand, 
now stones ; and the Libyan or Sahara, 
which is sometimes of yellow and some- 
times of red gold. This contrast contin- 
ued all the way to Wady Halfa, and was 
emphasized as we went among the moun- 
tains by the striking difference between 
the dark and grisly peaks that broke the 
monotony of the Arabian desert and the 
Pyramids, that rose like the work of ht- 
man hands out of the sea of Libyan gold. 
Between desert and river ran a strip of 
vivid green, for every inch of the mud 
deposited by the Nile was growing lentils 
or other crops—a strip sometimes half a 
mile in width, sometimes two or three 
yards, sometimes only a foot or two. In 
a few places—at Aboo Simbel, for instance 
—the mountains come so close to the 
water that there is no room for a deposit 
of mud ; but in such cases what was lost 
on one side of the river was gained on the 
other. 

The only trees to be seen were those 
which furnish Arabs with food and rai- 
ment and all mankind with hats and 
fans. We had been told that doum palms 
prevail on the Upper Nile; but they proved 
to be comparatively few, and we were glad 
of it, for doum palms are ungainly and 
inexpressive trees. Date palms, on the 
other hand, abounded. Some of them 
were among the finest we had seen, and 
some appeared to live on air, for their 
roots were almost altogether above the 
sand which surrounded them. 

What struck us the first day with sur- 
prise, but afterwards became a familiar 
fact, was the absence of life above the First 
Cataract, as contrasted with its exuber- 
ance on the Lower Nile. Even the plague 
of flies and mosquitoes, which infests the 
greater part of Egypt, was unknown. In 
two hours of our voyage from Cairo to 
Assouan we saw more men, donkeys, 
camels, birds and sailing vessels than 
during our seven days on the Hamek. 
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Now and then a cluster of mud huts, 
carefully set back from the river on sand 
or rocks, so as to leave all the productive 
land free for cultivation, suggested the 
existence of human beings, but few 
showed themselves. For miles together 
nothing but the voice of the sakiyeh broke 
thesilence. The shadoof—the simple con- 
trivance by which water is drawn by hand 
from the Lower Nile—was rarely seen ; 
but every now and then sakiyehs, some- 
times fifteen or twenty strong, which were 
worked by buffaloes or camels, driven by 
boys in blue or white nightgowns or in 
nothing at all, drew water by an endless 
chain of buckets, and wailed incessantly. 

The materials of the landscape were 
constantly the same, but the landscape 
varied every moment. Always the Nile, 
but the Nile now rough with rapids, now 
stagnating among sandbanks, now broad 
and smooth as a lake for miles together, 
and now turning and twisting among the 
mountains so that our faces were some- 
times set towards the Red sea, sometimes 
towards the Mountains of the Moon and 
sometimes towards Cairo. Alwaysa river, 
but a river constantly transformed by 
effects of light and shade. 

The vessel which carried us through 
this paradise of monotony was as small 
as a dahabeah, and, like a dahabeah, 
lent itself to the cementing of friendships 
and the exacerbation of animosities. 
There was no saloon, no smoking room, 
no retreat of any kind except the dining 
room, which was over the wheel, and 
which was usually occupied by the Arab 
waiters, or by diary writers and the 
guidebooks from which they were copy- 
ing. One could lie in one’s cabin, to be 
sure, but the presence of an intrusive sun 
and the memory of nights spent by two 
human beings in quarters too small for 
one soon drove us to the deck, crowded 
though it was. 

That deck room rises before me as I 
write. It was about the size of what is 
called in New York a hall bedroom, and 
in Great Britain a prophet’s chamber. 
There was space enough for our chairs, 
but not enough for us also. There was 
an awning overhead and an awning on 
one side; but somehow the wind when it 
was cold and the sun when it was hot 
always managed to get at us. 

Besides our own party—Sir Francis and 
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his winsome lady, a poet and 
a professor — there were on 
board two dames seules, who 
had all the self-reliance that 
belongs to the experienced 
British female traveller ; the 
Honorable John Bruin and 
wife from Yorkshire, who 
were passing poor on £40,000 
a year; a boisterous young 
heiress fresh from an English 
school, and her chaperon, 
whose pencil was always busy 
with the smallest of sketch- 
books. 

Almost as prominent a per- 
sonage as the chaperon was 
her man servant. He effaced 
himself as much as possible, 
as a well-bred man servant 
should do; but his pith hel- 
met and the double-barrelled 
fieldglass which was strapped 
on his back made him look, 
as he stood at the bow near 
the two turbaned Arabs, one 
at the wheel and the other 
kneeling in prayer on his 
mat, like a combination of 
French tourist and British 
officer off duty. The chief oc- 
cupations of this picturesque 
Jeames were to bring shawls 
for the chaperon and to hold 
a sunshade over her head 
while she produced water- 
color presentments of nature. 

Of the two ladies’ maids— 
who occupied the best cabin 
on board and may, therefore, 
be counted in the ship’s com- 
pany —one personally con- 
ducted the chaperon. When- 
ever there was anything to be 
seen in temple or tomb, this 
little body carried her tip- 
tilted nose to the front, and 
often she planted herself be- 
tween her mistress and the 
object of interest. Sometimes 
she absorbed the attention of 
the dragoman, but he usually 
divided his time between her 
and her fellow maid who con- 
ducted the Bruins, and who 
was as large as the other one 
was small, as French as the 
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other was Irish, as loud as the other was 
low, and who brought much eagerness 
and some intelligence to the study of car- 
touches. At lunch, chance allotted our 
seats in accordance with Emerson’s law 
of compensation. The poet sat in an un- 
poetic neighborhood, being between the 
dames seules and the chaperon, but he 
could sun himself in the spacious smile 
of Sir Francis, who adorned the other end 
of the table. The professor sat between 
the restful Lady Francis and the bois- 
terous heiress; but he faced the dames 
seules and the burly, taciturn Mr. Bruin 
and his attenuated wife, who 
had borrowed Mr. Verdant 
Green’s hat and spectacles for 
this voyage only. 

Had we been ina kaleido- 
scope our angularities would 
doubtless have taken a har- 
monious form under the shak- 
ing of the stern-wheel over 
which our table was laid. As 
we were not in a kaleidoscope, 
no effect was produced except 
on our nerves and our wine 

Under such condi- 
conversation started 
with difficulty and flagged 
with ease. 

Even the winged words of 
the poet were clipped. All he 
could do was to answer with 
persistent courtesy the chap- 
eron’s questions in Egyptol- 
ogy ; to explain to her that 
Hathor was a goddess, not a 
god; that Horus, not Osiris, 
wore a sidelock ; that Ramses 


glasses. 


tions, 
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was strictly insular. He assured her that 
San Francisco is farther from Boston than 
Manchester from Birmingham ; that oys- 
ters are not unknown in New York ; that 
the Hudson is not one of the largest rivers 
in the world; that the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence and the Falls of Niagara com- 
pare favorably with the cataracts of the 
Nile ; that few American noblemen keep 
as many hunters as her husband; that 
American squaws use no more war-paint 
in the ballroom than British matrons do ; 
and that it is only in Chicago and Sioux 
City that an American wears his revolver 


- SERS me a . 
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11. flourished 1300 years B.c., 
not A.pD.; that only kings and 
their dependents indulged in cartouches, 
but that anybody whose estate could pay 
the bills might become a mummy. The 
surprised Oh! which greeted each bit of 
ancient lore was only equalled by the pa- 
tient urbanity with which the poet brought 
out his knowledge. 

Even Sir Francis’s conversational 
powers were benumbed; even his range 
of topics was for once curtailed. His 
favorite subject was the United States of 
America, where he had been in his youth ; 
his chief effort to dispel the illusions of 
the Honorable Mrs. Bruin, whose knowl- 
edge of nations not under the British flag 


TEMPLE OF KALABSHEH. 


in the bosom of his family or as part of 
evening dress. 

Early in the afternoon of the first day 
of our voyage we passed the ruins of 
Debod, of Gertassiee and of Wady Tafah, 
reading our guidebooks faithfully as we 
went by, faithfully forgetting all they 
said, and vainly trying to take an interest 
in the remains of the Ptolemies and the 
iconoclasm of the early Christians. At 
El-Kalabsheh we landed, but all I remem- 
ber of the temple is that the Ptolemies had 
left a great many loose stones in their 
courtyards, over which it cost us so much 
strength to climb that we had no energy 
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of admiration left for the columns with 
sprawling capitals that rose above us, and 
little inclination to form a personal judg- 
ment on the severe criticisms which Miss 
Edwards has passed on this decorative 
work in the «‘ Karnak of Nubia,’’ as El- 
Kalabsheh has been called. All I know 
of the house was known before; for this 
was the first visit of the reigning sover- 
eign to this part of his dominions, and as 
our visit preceded his by only a few days, 
we had full advantage of the dust which 
his vassals raised in their loyal efforts to 
improve the roads for his reception. 

At El-Kalabsheh we began to appreci- 
ate our dragoman. We had learned from 
Nile Notes that every dragoman is a ras- 
cal except the dragoman of the Howadji 
who wrote that book. The stork drago- 
man we had often heard of, but Abu Said 
was a log. Nowords can do justice to 
his linguistic powers, to his plenitude of 
ignorance or to his misplaced energy. 
His stock of English consisted of one 
monosyllable. When weasked him what 
this or that bass-relief meant, he answered 
‘© Yes.’’ When we asked him what pur- 
pose a dark recess in a temple served, an 
exuberant «‘Yes’’ burst from his lips. 


He wiped the perspiration from his brow 
as he confided to us the name of a temple 
which he had already heard us reading 


from Murray. If we asked the name ofa 
mountain he replied, with the air of a local 
Baedeker, ‘‘ Gebel,’’ which is the Arabic 
for ‘‘mountain.’’ ‘‘ What is that?’’ one 
of us asked, pointing to a group of col- 
umns at Phila. «All here Phile’’ was 
his intelligent reply, in a tone of pity for 
our ignorance. At Dendoor, where we 
passed the night, we had not the enter- 
prise to go on shore, but went to bed in- 
stead and dreamed of the figures that had 
passed before us during our first day in 
Nubia. Indreams we again saw big rings 
hanging from Arab nostrils, rings of 
uncouth form ornamenting the upper or 
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the lower lobe of the ear or both, anklets 
and bracelets of gold or silver, «« Madame 
Nubia’’ fringes, as they call the scant 
skirt of leather strips adorned with shells 
worn by young girls, and hair hanging in 
plaits about the size of a whiplash and 
dripping with castor oil. In dreams we 
saw again the dark faces of these gentle 
savages, and heard soft voices whispering 
‘«« backsheesh.”’ 

Our second day was a comparatively 
quiet one. At nine in the morning we 
visited the temple of Dakkeh, of which I 
remember little more than that it was 
founded by Ergamen, an Ethiopian mon- 
arch who, in violation of the immemorial 
usage of his country, preferred killing 
the priests to letting them kill him. The 
remains of an Egyptian fortress opposite 
invited our attention in vain, so did the 
battered sphinxes of Wady Sabooah which 
we left behind as we steamed on to Ko- 
rosko, where we spent our second night. 

Our third day began before the second 
ended—began with an animated discussion 
as to whether we should or should not 
stop at seven A.M. to visit the temple of 
Amada. Now for the first time we per- 
ceived that there was no authority on 
board armed with power to decide what 
our daily programme should be. As, 
accordingly, everyone—officers of the 
boat and passengers alike—claimed the 
right to do what was good in his own 
eyes, the discussion went on for hours. 
There were conferences with the Greek 
steward and the Scotch engineer. Mass 
meetings were held by the dames seules 
in one corner, by the Honorable John and 
his wife in another, and by the heiress 
and her chaperon in a third. The poet 
was courtesy itself, and Sir Francis poured 
oil on the troubled waters, but they re- 
fused to go down. 

We went to bed at last with the under- 
standing that the landing would be made ; 
but just as we were in the soundest of our 
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first sleep the voice 
of the chaperon en- 
tered our cabin win- 
dow. A great light 
had broken upon her 
after the rest of the 
company had retired. 
She had been hot for 
the expedition but 
was now hot against 
it. «If we delay at 
Amada,”’ she cried, 
‘‘we may not get to 


Aboo Simbel at 
night, and Aboo 
Simbel is the main 


object of the voyage. 
Surely this is not a 
private dahabeah in 
which everyone can 
have his own way, 
regardless of the 
comfort of others. 
Some weight should 
be given to the print- 
ed itinerary.”’ 

We assented to 
everything — for we 
are men of peace— 
and we hoped to 
make up in the morn- 
ing for the sleep of 
which the chaperon 
had robbed us—a 
hope not fulfilled. 
What a broken night 
that was, and how 
speedily the morning 
came— came with a 
rap at the door tell- 
ing us to dress at once if we wished to 
see Amada. All but two were awakened. 
Sir Francis, who, for once changing his 
nature, had threatened personal chastise- 
ment to anyone who disturbed his slum- 
bers ; and the Honorable John, who had 
originally been opposed to stopping, had 
been persuaded to stop, and at last had 
yielded to the chaperon’s midnight prot- 
estations. The Honorable John did, how- 
ever, get out of bed in time to see the out- 
side of the temple, but his wife did not 
appear until breakfast. 

Of all Egyptian temples Amada is that 
which should be seen after a peaceful 
night and studied in a kindly and a sym- 
pathetic spirit. Outside it is only a little 
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stone lean-to, with no architectural attrac- 
tion except that of solidity ; inside, every 
inch of space is covered with the most 
delicate work of the chisel, and the lines 
of every figure are as firm and the colors 
as fresh—thanks to the early Christians, 
who plastered them over in their anti- 
pagan zeal—as if the artists had but just 
completed their task. Most of the sculpt- 
ures tell the old stories of kings and gods 
with that damnable iteration which char- 
acterizes Egyptian tombs and temples. 
But there is one novel subject. A king 
is in the act of being embraced by a 
very Greek and a very pretty goddess. 
We saw but one representation of this 
most human scene; but other observers 
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A SHADOOF. 


declare that it is repeated several times 
by the audacious artist, and that each 
time it is the goddess who makes oscula- 
tory advances and the king who receives 
them with graceful condescension. 

A few steps above the level of the sand 
which half covers the temple brought us 
on the roof, and showed us a beautiful 
prospect illuminated by the rising sun. 
In the foreground the golden desert sloped 
to the water’s edge; in the middle dis- 
tance flowed the tawny river; the fresh 
spring green of beans and doora and the 
blue-green of date palms led the eye 
across the white Arabian sand to the 
semicircle of mountains that are almost 





° Swiss in form though not in 
=| size. 
At Derr we were not al- 


lowed to land, but had to 
content ourselves with copi- 
ous draughts of guidebook 


te 


+} enthusiasm. Wenext caught 
*| sight of the palms of Ibrim, 


and its ruins perched on a 
crag. It has been likened to 
Ehrenbreitstein, but recalls 
it only as a miniature may 
recall a giant. 

At three o’clock Abu Said 
wiped the perspiration from 
his brow and interrupted the 
chaperon at her water-color 
Ehrenbreitstein, the dames 
seules at their Murrays, Sir 
Francis at his cigar, and the 
Honorable John at his téte- 
a-téte with Mrs. Bruin. 

«¢« Aboo Simbel !’’ he cried. 
‘«“Yes, Aboo Simbel! Aboo 
Simbel there !’”’ 

«¢ Where ?’’ 

‘«Over there,’’ waving his 
hand vaguely along the line 
of the horizon. 

‘« How soon ?”’ 

«Ten minutes, half an 
hour, two hours, very soon ! 
Aboo Simbel there! Yes, 
Aboo Simbel there !”’ 

We gazed and gazed, were 
patient and impatient by 
turns, and had begun to de- 
spair of arriving that night, 
when suddenly, a little after 
five, we found ourselves close 
to the colossal figures that 
look serenely from the facade of this grand 
rock temple over the sacred river toward 
the rising sun—a temple which has been 
described and photographed over and over 
again, but which, like all great things, 
is still a surprise when seen for the first 
time. The newcomer still finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that the facade is not much 
more than 100 feet high, and that the 
colossal statues are not more than eleven 
or twelve times the size of ordinary men, 
and that they have been sitting there for 
over 3000 years—were there before the 
Exodus and were already of a hoary 
antiquity when the Greek soldiers of 
Psammetichus, in the seventh century 
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before Christ, scratched their names on 
one of the knees. 

Contenting ourselves for the moment 
with a hasty glance at the interior of the 
temple which commemorates the warlike 
achievements of Ramses the Great, we 
crossed a slope of golden sand so large 
and beautiful that it has been likened to 
the glacier of the Rhone; so repulsive to 
the eye of at least one « practical’’ Amer- 
ican that he wanted to get rid of it alto- 
gether. «A hydraulic jet, such as they 
have in Colorado,’”’ said he, ‘* would drive 
it into the Nile within twenty-four hours.”’ 

Crossing this golden slope we stood 
before the facade of the temple which is 
sacred to the goddess Hathor, who was 
to Egypt what Aphrodite was to Greece 
and Venus to Rome. On the facade of 
this temple Ramses 
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we went to bed, but not to sleep long ; for 
at two A.M. some of us were scouring the 
horizon in search of the Southern Cross. 
At that hour, unfortunately, there was a 
bank of clouds in the south. At four 
o’clock we were up again and this time 
we saw both the true cross and the false 
one, with their reflections in the Nile. 

At five we were again awakened by the 
vibration of the stern-wheel; and at 
eleven we were baking in the blazing sun 
of Wady Halfa, and trying to take an 
early lunch in order to give the ambitious 
among the passengers time to make the 
prescribed excursion to the Rock of Aboo- 
seer, to add their names to the long list of 
African explorers’ graven thereon, to look 
towards Khartoum and with their minds’ 
eye to follow the Nile to its sources. 





figures as a family 
man several times, 
with his wife Nefer- 
tari and three or four 
of his 170 children. 
In the interior, too, 
Ramses, wherever 
he appears, and he 
appears often, is ac- 
companied by his 
wife or his goddess 
or both. 

Taken together, 
these two temples— 
one sacred to the 
memory of the mon- 
arch’s power, the 
other to his love— 
are the most impres- 
sive as well as the 
most enduring mon- 
uments ever raised 
by a man to himself. 
After Ramses had 
written his name in 
such large letters he 
surely need not have 
written it in small 
ones over and over 
again, as he has done 
in the cartouches 
that cover the walls 
of both temples, as 
well as the breast 
and the knees of his 
statues. 

Sated with Pharaoh 
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Next day we dropped down the river, 
reaching Aboo Simbel at four in the after- 
noon and staying till eight next morning 


with Ramses, his gods and his family. 
We climbed the golden slope that sepa- 
rates the two temples, and after filling 
bottles and bags with the finest sand— 
wherewith we mean to measure the min- 


utes and the hours of the future—we 
looked from the various points of view at 
the statue furthest to the south, which is 
Ramses at his best. His legs are rather 
wooden, to be sure; but he has a kingly 
face in which majesty and sweetness are 
mingled in due proportions. From the 
second figure we missed, though some 
travellers say they did not, the head and 
bust which lie at its feet. The next face 
seems to sneer, and the northernmost one 
is made grotesque by the plaster left on it 
by the agent of the British museum three 
generations ago, and still sticking there in 
spite of the well-meant coffee with which 
Miss Edwards flattered herself that she 
had succeeded in obliterating those 
ghastly splotches. 

With the aid of magnesium wire we 
plainly saw the interior of the temple, saw 
Ramses in his chariot fighting single- 
handed the Cheta or Hittites, and rout- 
ing them with the aid of Amen-Ra. In 
the evening, thanks still to magnesium, 


we had another view of Ramses’ statues, 
which now wore the grim majesty of fallen 
angels. Could we have seen them under 
the full moon we should have been glad, 
but we were three or four days too early 
for that. All the moon could do for us was 
to change the sand drift from gold to snow. 

At four next morning we were taking 
our farewell of the Southern Cross; at 
six we were shivering in company with 
Ramses while we waited forthe sun. At 
last the light fell upon the sculptured 
walls and entered the sanctuary ; for the 
temple is so built that the winged figure 
of Amen-Ra over the door and his altar 
within catch the earliest beams of his 
vicegerent upon earth. The temple of 
Hathor, on the contrary, fronts north of 
east, as if the thoughts of the goddess 
were given less to the sun than to the 
river which brings fertility and beauty to 
a thirsty land. 

At nine we waved a last farewell to 
Aboo Simbel, and five minutes later we 
were looking for crocodiles. Abu Said 
had already discovered several, which 
turned out to be palm logs or sandbanks 
or men swimming across the river on the 
slender support of bundles of corn stalks ; 
but now was our last opportunity, and 
Abu Said’s eyes were on every sandbank 
we approached. 
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After several false alarms had been 
given, the foolish virgins among us left 
the deck ; but the lamps of Abu Said and 
the dames seules were still trimmed and 
burning. ‘Crocodile, crocodile,’’ he 
shouted, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow once more. As those of us 
who were still on deck languidly looked 
up, a brown object some fifteen feet in 
length slid into the water. «‘‘ There is 
another,’ shouted Abu Said, as he pointed 
to what looked like a lizard three or four 
feet long, which slept on the sand as we 
went by, and of this little fellow the sleep- 
ers, whom the thoughtful Lady Francis 
had wakened, caught a glimpse as they 
scrambled on deck. 

‘‘Now we have seen everything,’’ ex- 
claimed the dames seules ; ‘‘ our diary is 
complete.’’ 

‘« Now I have shot at everything,’’ mur- 
mured the Honorable John, as he replaced 
his gun in its box under his bed, after 
aiming it at the young crocodile, which 
did not even wake up. 

The next day took us to Phil in sea- 
son for a moonlight row around the island. 
As we floated on those enchanted waters, 
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our ten Arab oarsmen sang songs com- 
parable in their sublime simplicity to the 
well-known 


* Battle of the Nile 
I was there all the while.” 


One of them ran thus: “Ya Leyla,” 
i.e., ‘‘O Night.’’ There were many verses 
but these seemed to be the only words. 
Another song affirmed through the solo 
that it was midwinter, and through the 
chorus that spring would come. Monot- 
onous as were these wild, pathetic airs, 
they had a peculiar charm under the 
splendor of the stars of Egypt. With the 
aid of the moon they stirred in each of 
us unwonted emotions. Sir Francis left 
his wife alone—somewhat to her surprise 
—and devoted himself to the dames seules, 
with whom he sat—I dare not say how 
long—in the moonlight. The Honorable 
Mrs. Bruin was transfigured in looks and 
in speech. ‘Talk about Aboo Simbel,’’ 
she cried ; ‘‘that may be a wonder ; but 
Philee has beauty and grace. I shall 
never forget those lovely columns. Can’t 
we have something like them in our place, 
John ?”’ 





-—— 
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Early on our eighth morning together Mr. and Mrs. Bruin with the French 
our party resolved itself into its original maid went down the rapids by one boat, 
elements. The heiress and her artist and we four by another, leaving the dames 
chaperon rode to Assouan as they had seules still on the burning deck whence 
come, on donkeys across the desert. all but them had fled. 











TEMPLE OF AMADA, 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE SKY. 
By J. L. SPALDING. 


HiGuH host of white-robed pilgrims who each night, 
Serenely through the empty-vaulted sky 
Upon the wings of silence onward fly, 

And o’er the darkness throw ethereal light, 


Which, fresh as dew, falls from the heavenly height, 
To sweetly bathe each wondering human eye 
That looks upon the boundless mystery 
And yearns to know the meaning of your flight. : 





Like souls of men, seek ye some hidden shrine 
Where Truth and Love and Beauty all are one? 
Do ye bear hearts smitten with hope divine, 
Whose thought, like ours, doth longest time outrun? 
Does faith in God along your pathway shine, 
Lighting the gloom until your task be done? 
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STROLLING singer, pipe in hand, enters a New England village and 
plays and sings before the house of the Justice of the Peace. Hetty, the jus- 
tice’s daughter, is the theme of his song. A dialogue between the young 
Solk ts interrupted by the father and his old friend, the village pastor. 

When not singing, the piper must be understood as playing his pipe 
throughout the dialogue; his running accompaniment being so man- 
aged, however, that he loses no part of the colloquy that he cares to hear. 
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(at the Justice’ s window’) 

In the sky of a blue, blue eye, 
Flies a bird all soft and high ; 
I can see his glossy wing, 

I can hear the pretty sing. 


‘* Go out, Love—come in, Love,”’ 
So he sings it, there, above ; 
Every swelling of his throat 
Means a welling young-love note. 


Hear it ringing high and clear, 

‘Go, dear Love—come, Love, dear ; 
Pray you, Love, go not away.”’ ‘ 
Leave me, Love, another day— 


(from the window) 

Whois it strolling up and down, 
A-trilling ditties thro’ the town ? 
Hence, idle piper, off to toil 
With all the honest of our soil. 


In the heavens of an eye 

Still he pipes it, there, on high : 

‘‘ Naughty Love, no, come not near— 
Kiss me, sweeting, kiss me, dear.”’ 





Alack, to waste a summier day ! 
’Tis harvest-tide, away, away. 





But the beauty of that sky, 

Blue, so blue, so pure and high ! 
Oh, the little silver note 
Gurgling from the birdie’s throat. 


Not all the brains of village girls 

Are ring and twist of dandelion curls ; 
Perhaps it was a pretty lay, 

But somebody wastes a summer day. 


Such is not my wood-nymph’s cooing, : 
’Mong the green trees, wooing, wooing. 


There be that laugh, there be that sigh ; 
Poor silly wood-nymph—-will she die ? 


Dame i’ the Pansy—what of her ? 

Stopt her heart, it would not stir. 

To her, low her lover said, 

‘« There's honiest honey in the clover-head.”’ 
Pale her cheek, her eye grew green, 
Woefuller lady is not seen. 
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Herry : I see the greenwood lovers be 
Deep learned in lore of jealousy ; 
But, chance, my loveling of the shade 
Is frailer than the village maid. 


PIPER: Strawberry meek and buttercup, - i 
One was down and one was up : Pd 
In the summer weather 
Bloomed the two together. 


Both had lips were ripe and sweet, 
Never, never, could they meet ; + 
Softly, day to day, 

Summer slipt away. 


Sweetest loving long agone ! 
Still new lovers love it on ; 
Still where the buttercups blow 
There the strawberries grow. 


Hetry: Bad Buttercup, would or 
not bend down, 

And will the wild-flower 

of the town ? 


She keeps her window, he 
the street— 

Their lips will never, never 
meet. 


PIPER: Sunshine and shadow 
Dappling the meadow, 
‘«« Pretty Brown Head,”’ 
The sunshine said, 
«« Ever, 
Never, 
Which shall it be ? 
I must love the harder 
if you love not me.”’ 





| dwn] 








JUSTICE : 


Justice : Parson, by the black eyes of gleaning Ruth 
We two knew no such foolery in our youth. a 








PIPER : 


JUSTICE : 


PASTOR : 


PIPER : 


E have birds and frogs and toads enough to sing, 
And katydids to do our gitterning : j 
Break that base toy, and rake our Pastor’s grain, 
Afield—fiy, feather-heels! the sky says rain. 


PIPER : 
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Hetty: Rude answer makes our village speech 
To dainty words the wood-nymphs teach— 
Fly—fiy! My father’s footstep at the door ! 
To your nymph—why fled you not before? 


PIPER: Snug in the sunlight, down in the west, 
Curl, little cloud, curl up in the nest ; é 
Wicked Old Wind goes blowing down the blue, 
What, oh, what will the little cloud do? 


Herry : He is Justice stern to all this town, 
Let the wood-nymph’s lover beware his frown. 
Besides, our Pastor—he comes, too, 
And when he begins he never gets through. 
(Exit Hetty.) 


’Twas down in the dell, 
«« Farewell, farewell :’’ 

There was a great ado— 
‘Who is coming, who? 
Take this—this—this :”’ 
’Twas kiss—kiss—kiss 





Ye think to whistle off some silly heart, 
Begone, gay trickster of the windy art ! 


Ay, he that did to our first mother crawl, 

To all the world’s confounding, he, methinks, 

Played havoc, playing tunes. His speech thus touched 
With crafty softness, so he wooed and won. 


Le 


Pelt me with pine cones and nuts all brown, 
Not with ugly words of the town. 





I could follow Flo with her pail, 
Thwack with Jotham, flail for flail, 
Make me at home wherever you say, 
Shocking the corn or cocking the hay. 








I might follow my man of the plough, 
Blithe as I follow the glad day, now ; 
But, once done, then the dream would begin, 
Ho, for to sing ! I must sing it all in. 
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PAsToR : Has’t come to this a scrape-string dare invade 


PIPER : 





These decent streets? Astonished, ay, distraught—— 


(interrupting) 

O Sir Sermon, if ever I fail, 

Know ’tis because 'twixt flailer and flail 

Merry thoughts come, and they ring and they ring ; 
What can I do but sing and sing? 


Loudest they ring in the sweet o’ the year— 
‘« Oh, saw ye my love, hath she been here ?”? 


Pastor : (interrupting) 
Good Justice, verily ’tis none too soon 
To coop this antic cackler. Look you, now, 
Here is the ancient heresy new hatched, 
A smirking, curl-topt piper come to trill us law 
And gospel, truth and right, manners withal. 
Let such go free, sermons and statutes lodge 
In closets, and the giddy race reels back 
To mobbery and the easy heathen gods. 


Justice : Come, chick, to coop—that is, come, chap, to book. 
Daughter, see that he get not even a look. 


PIPER: The bees of the hives, 

They love their little lives, 
And my life love I: 

I sing it hour to hour, 

I ring it flower to flower— 
Sweet youth-time, go not by. 
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Justice : Parson, pin to the wall the katydid 
Till I come at the clause will get us rid 
Of any further crowing, blowing, thrumming, 
Fiddling or fifing (so it runs) or drumming. 


(Exit Justice.) 
PIPER: (softly to himself) 
Through would you pierce me, Squire of the Town, 
Turn to your clerk, and bid her frown. 


Pastor : Stripling, the stars that glitter in your skies 
Are bubbles of young blood fancy blows up, 
Mock suns, to swim their little hour and break. 
Ditties and flutings are of Satan ; free 
Yourself, renounce them. Come, boy, what canst do 
That the law find you not a vagrant here ? 


PIPER: Easy as the grasses sway 
Swing I down the summer day : 
Soft I ride as the shadows glide 
Over the wheat on the ripe hillside. 


Pastor : The marrow of his bones was blown in by 
A fifer. Matter, lad, not music. What 
May prove your use and meaning in the world ? 


PIPER: (interrupting) 
To a piping sweet 
I keep time with my feet : 
Ho, young winds, blow, 
Now foot we so, 
So, so—so, so. 


Pastor : Nimble of wit and legs, to wayward airs 
You think to prance and frisk it all your days. 
(Enter Hetty.) 


Piper: (sées Hetty and breaks in on the Pastor) 
Up in the sky of a blue, blue eye 
Flies a bird all soft and high ; 
I can spy his shiny wing, 
I can hear the pretty sing. 





Pastor : Your father, girl, forbade you look at him. 
You ‘mind not chatt’ring?’’ Well. Scorn, too, the sight 
Of such until—Heaven spur th’ uncertain hour !— 
The ape in ’em be worried out. Stand back. 
(Helty peeps out on the other side of the window.) 


PreeR: She sat her down on a hemlock slab, 
She would not dance to the fiddler crab. 


PASTOoR : Son, you are crazed with nature, all accursed 
With service unto her, herself accursed ; 

Repent before sure trouble cut you short, 

Marked out for vengeance ’fore offended heaven. 
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“IPER: Fair and full, sweet and long 
Lives the singer of a song. 
Much of heaven does he learn 
In the rustling of a fern ; 
Grace of God fails not to find 
In a spray of the withy-wind. 













Pastor : Mock on ; no harm can come unto the maid, 
Well out of earshot of thy blasphemy. 
(Hetty peeps out from window of another room.) 


PIPER: (seeing her) 
Gold of the daisies in her hair— 
Naughty sunbeams, care, take 
care ! 


PASTOR : (interrupting) 
Such wantonness does wound 
more than offend me. 





ei] PIPER: Blue-curls, blue-curls for a 

é wound, 

Healing has the herb of the 
ground. 


Pastor : The very day is awed ; it is dumb noon, 
And you alone are babbling. Silence broods —— 


PIPER: (interrupting) 
In the sky not a speck, 
In the field not a fleck, 
Close the leaves fold 
In the forest old— 
Peck, yellow-belly, peck ; 
Tap, tap, 
Rap, rap, 
What does he care, 
In his easy chair— 
Granther at his nooning nap ? 


Pastor : Sapling, a treacherous wind is 
in thy top, 
’Twill yet uproot thee. Canst 
thou learn a prayer? 


panewaramecaiinns 


Piper: Holy, Holy /—In the hush 
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— 


PIPER: ‘* Peewee, Peewee, 
Pity me, pity me!”’ 
I felt my breathing quick, 
I felt my voice grow thick, 











PIPER : 


PIPER: 


PIPER: 


PASTOR : 


PASTOR : 
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I felt the great round teardrops start ; 
Something had broken the peewee’s heart. 
(Hetty again appears at a distant window, standing in full sight.) 


PIPER: (0 Hetty) 
Quickly he glanced her over and over, 
She was soft as rabbit’s-foot clover. 



















Pastor : (supposing himself addressed ) 
«« Since you are so well schooled in nature, why 
Are peewees softer, say, than wrens or jays ? 


Sac. PIPER: (40 Hetty again) 
ta She swore by a tuft of meadow rue 
To love him ever, love him true ; 
Fle put a gold beetle all in her hair, 
To shine in the shadow—she knew where. 


Pastor : Ah, now it comes tome. The way to 
check—— 





PIPER: (rapidly, in an under voice) 
(Petals of the goldthread envy her neck.) 








Pastor : This most unchristian merriment. The 





(as before) 
(Oh, the chokeberry in her cheek !) 





Was by young Athanasius put 
down—— 





(still more rapidly). 

(Ho, for the parson.and his choir, 
Up where the stars set the pines on fire : 
Ho, for the hill where the gray wolves howl, 
And hard at his text is the parson owl !) 


And routed utterly. Hear his dread 
words—— 





(bursting out in full voice) 
In his church in the birch with a black spruce spire, 
The old owl preached with winds for his choir ; 
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Hour by hour, and hour by hour— 
Never was the like of the parson’s power. 
(A signal at the window.) 


The wind falls still in the rippling corn, 

Soft thro’ his lattice peeps the morn ; 

A voice on the hill, and down in the clearing, 

‘* Young morn is nearing, is nearing, is nearing.”’ 


Pastor : The patriarch—him, too, you do repulse. 
The bitter hour is nigh ; will death forget ? 


PIPER: Over her shoulder and round her head 
Autumn wound her yellow and red ; 
A word she said to my heart and me, 
And we wept together for the day to be. 


Pastor : They that did mock the passing prophet, scoff 
And rail at his old hairs, have found their peer. 
(Hetty slips in and looks over the Pastor s shoulder.) 


PIPER: (40 Hetty) 
The mist with his damp and shaggy locks 
Waving along the hillside rocks, 
’Twixt the sweep of his beard I see the blue, 
And the fine white moonlight filt’ring thro’. 


Pastor : When the lean reaper comes to take his sheaves, 
He’ll bind thee first, plump filled. The bins of hell—— 


(gazing at the face in the window, interrupts) 
Like the under side of the leaves, 
Like the inner side of the shell. 
(Enter Justice suddenly.) 


Justice: I have it! Now, my chick, to coop. Hear, boy: 


(veads) 


Be any person discovered to annoy 
Or trouble, disconcert, or otherwise & 
Distress, disturb, on earth, in air, or skies—— “3 


The law of the singer was written down 
Or ever his Squireship came to town. 


JustickE : The daw is mad. He says there is a law 
Not in my books, then claps into a saw. 


PASTOR : His wits lie on the very bottom shelf 
Of lunacy : I tug at them no more. 
(Hetty steps between the speaker and her father.) 


: Father, as you did bid me I withdrew ; 
But, as I went, I caught a little word 
That I am sure had meaning. To my mind, 
Not learned, but open, like my window, day 
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And night, to all the simple sounds that come 
And go with birds and breezes from the field— 
To my young mind, one little word, at least, 
Was wise, I say, and gentle as ’twas wise. 


Then he’s not mad. Aha! by Moses’ bier, 
I’ll apprehend him. Girl, you stand too near. 
Catbird, hast brains to squeak, whence came you here? 


PIPER: ‘The catbird’s kitten 
The law mouse has bitten, 
Fa-la, the sorrow on the morrow morn : 
On the spot where they find him, 
With bindweed they’ll wind him, 
And gore him thro’ with a bull bat’s horn. 


Pasror : ’Tis indirect enough for ten contempts. 


PrrER: Black is the fir, and black is the spruce, 
Up in the hills where they hunt the moose ; 
Ho, the beech and the birch and the tangle vine, 
And the white-pine needles in the white moonshine ! 


Justice : «‘ White pine,’’ ‘‘ moonshine,’’ the Court does not forget. 
He’s coming to’t. Linnet, I’ll line you yet. 


PIPER: The eyes of the stars were open wide, 
And the moose bore down to the river side 
(Stops short, seeing Hetty again before her father.) 





Herry: Father, I must have heard with a third ear ; 
Neither of these good two have ever cheated. 
Forgive me, I will not dispute you more ; 
So scattering wit is sown by no sane hand. 


Justice : An honest, honest girl. Now stand aside. 
(Hetty moves, still keeps in sight, wearing a most innocent look.) 


PIPER: Meek little cedar bird, 
Sleek little cedar bird, i 
Cute little cedar bird, smooth and still, 
Find out her thought you never will. 


Pastor : Justice, we flog the wind. 









Justice : Ten minutes ; no, 
I give you grace of but five minutes 


—go. 


PIPER: The blue bird said 
«“’Tis too windy yet to woo ;”’ 
So he turned his head 
And he smoothed down his 
blue. 
(The Justice and his Pastor 
hold a long conference in an under tone.) 





JUSTICE : 


PIPER: 


PASTOR : 


JUSTICE : 


PASTOR : 
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(concluding) 
To one tune is the feflow’s being strung ; 
*Tis catching, too. Parson, we once were young. 
True ’tis we entered into’t with no zest 
Like this, but with enough. Silence is best. 
There be things worse than ditties, eh? I would— 
Ho, girl! Hester, come hither. Set on food. 
(7o the Piper) 
Decision reversed. Acquittal and a dinner. 
Come, break a crust wi’ us, ruddy, lusty singer. 





With her olive-green back and her orange crest, 
There’s pretty bread baked in the oven-bird’s nest. 


Justice, now that you bring the old days up, 
I think I have not felt quite sure I had 
The right o’t ; else had I convinced the rogue. 


Ay, preach not on’t o’ Sunday, but by Ruth 

And her black eyes, we knew more in our youth 

Than now twice over. Age has’t all? Wrong—wrong ; 
Let’s back to school, to youth and love and song. 


But see, his loveship will not honor us. 





JUSTICE : 


PIPER : 


HETTY : 


PIPER : 
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The crust, my boy. We are too late, too late. 


(slowly retiring) 

Pray, nothing bad may you betide, 
Peace be to you indeed ; 

While I must on a wheelbug ride, 
And blow the bugle-weed. 


Pastor : There is no court so high but it may fail 
For want of jurisdiction. 


Justice : (listening to the Piper, blowing lustily) 
So it seems. 


Emperor moth in his cocoon, 
Shook his sceptre at the moon. 


’T would be against the greenwood rule 

To send a second so sweet a fool ; 

But, chance, since this one knows the way, 

They will let him come another day. 
(Kisses her hand to him.) 


What o’clock by the pimpernel ? 

All is well, all is well. 

I go, I go, but by and by 

For the bird that sings—not quite so high, 

A little lower, where the dimples begin— 

‘Come, Love, come—come, Love, come 
in,”’ 
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By T. V. POWDERLY. 


T is easier to point 
out the wrong than 
rectify it, less diffi- 
cult to find some- 
thing to condemn or 
find fault with than 
praise or indorse ; 
and in the field of 
industry, while the 

advance toward better conditions has been 
more rapid during the past decade than 
for centuries before, the results are not so 
apparent to the worker in the field as to 
the looker-on. The great danger which 
presented itself to the people fifteen years 
ago was the law. The poor were without 
friends ; they were the recipients of denun- 
ciation from statesman, press and pulpit. 
It was considered rude to even hint that 
the man who soiled his hands in manual 
toil had a right to any consideration other 
than a patronizing kindness at the hands 
of his employer, and to suggest that oth- 
ers should take an interest in his welfare 


was to incur the displeasure of society. 
The law made it a crime to be idle and 
gave toemployers the privilege of turning 


the workman away without protest. To 
be out of money and on ‘‘tramp’’ was an 
offence against the law ; it is today, but is 
not punished so rigorously as it used to 
be. 

Fifteen years ago there were millions 
of men out of work who could not find 
anything to do ; they were too poor to re- 
main at home, and to ‘‘tramp’’ meant im- 
prisonment away from home. Thousands 
became criminals, remained a charge on 
the community for a time and afterwards 
were sent to prison for a term of years. 
So many men and women were sent to 
prison for want of work—that being the 
primary cause—fifteen years ago that the 





Terence V. Powderly was born 
His parents were natives o' 
The boy’s school days ended at the age of thirteen. 


vania. 
people. 


products of the prisons began to regulate 
market values and wages. The attention 
of the observing workman once directed 
to this effect of prisons work, he began to 
question how long it would take to turn 
the country into a vast prison. With 
prison-made articles regulating the price 
of those made by honest hands, reductions 
in wages became inevitable ; reductions 
in wages meant more criminals; more 
criminals meant more prisons ; and the 
end of all this would be a grated cell at 
night and a day of toil under the eye of 
the prison overseer for all who worked. 
From effect to cause the workman patient- 
ly trudged his way, and with the light he 
gained he saw that to effect a remedy the 
law must undergo a change—not only the 
law but the laws, for not alone did one law 
militate against the welfare of the worker, 
but many operated to his injury. 

It is true that here and there workmen 
who studied out the question of right and 
privilege belonged to no organization, but 
the isolated searcher for truth realized 
that to overcome obstacles such as pre- 
sented themselves to him he must have 
assistance. Organizations of working 
men were in existence at the time, but 
they were on the verge of dissolution ; 
many of them went out of existence at 
that particular time. The trades unions 
of that day devoted every energy to the 
wage question ; they proclaimed that «in 
unity there is strength,’’ but their actions 
gave the lie to the declaration. Only the 
skilled workman could join a labor organ- 
ization then ; none but a shoemaker could 
become a member of a society with a 
membership of shoemakers; no other 
tradesman or workman could join or even 
form a passing acquaintance. Isolated 
by division of methods they were sepa- 


anuary 22, 1849, at Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
Ireland and were honest, hard-working 
At fourteen he 


was examiner for the Delaware and Hudson Canal company ; at seventeen he 
was apprenticed in the} Delaware and Hudson shops to learn the trade of 
machinist ; at twenty he was a machinist in the locomotive shops of the Lack- 


awanna railway at Scranton, and in 1871 joined a labor organization. 


Two 


years later, in spite of the fact that he was a Conservative, he was dischar; 


rom the shops because of his activity in the labor union. 
trade wherever he could find employment, notwithstandin 


He worked at his 
the ** black list,”’ 


until 1878, when he was elected Mayor of Scranton, an office he retained for six 
years. He has been a chief factor in organizing the Knights of Labor, whose 
General Master Workman he has been since 1879. 


* 
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rated on craft lines and knew absolutely 
nothing about the condition of labor or 
industry outside of their own narrow trade 
affiliations. When a stringency in the 
money market affected labor and wages 
in one part of the field of industry, its 
certain effects were dull times, lack of 
employment and reductions in wages 
elsewhere. Tothe trades unionist all was 
mystery ; if the cause could not be found 
in his union he never sought for it else- 
where. With him the wage question was 
the only one with which he should deal, 
and in dealing with it his idea was that 
force alone could win. Unless an imme- 
diate strike could prove effective his cause 
was lost until, through some turn of the 
wheel, he could take advantage of his 
employer and strike him at a more favor- 
able time. What appeared to the trades 
unionist as a favorable time was, in nine 
cases out of ten, a time when the em- 
ployer was beset by perplexities on all 
sides—a time when his creditors were 
pushing him tothe wall. At such a time 
he would be more likely to accede to the 
demands of the union than permit a 
strike to occur which would make known 
his condition to other creditors who 
might crowd him still farther toward 
bankruptcy. The conditions which af- 
fected the employer and the market in 
which he sold his wares never gave the 
trades unionist a moment’s consideration 
at that day, and it was useless to talk to 
him of such things. There were thou- 
sands of trades unionists who, in dropping 
away from the organizations of that time, 
sought for some other agency through 
which to lift the burden that oppressed 
labor. 

The order of the Knights of Labor, 
which had then been in existence some 
seven years, offered inducements to such 
as these and around its standard they 
gathered. Their influence and knowledge 
of the errors of the older societies aided 
materially in shaping the destinies of the 
younger association, and in 1878, in a 
general convention, the demands of the 
wage earner found public expression in a 
declaration of principles known as the 
‘Preamble of the Knights of Labor.”’ 
Through the local assembly, as the sub- 
ordinate branch of the organization is 
known, it would not be possible to arrive 
at an understanding of the condition of 
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the workman, and one of the demands of 
the Knights of Labor was for the estab- 
lishment of labor bureaus, through the 
operation of which accurate information 
would be gained concerning the wages 
paid, hours worked, treatment received 
and injuries inflicted upon the workman. 
The sanitary surroundings of the work- 
shop and home, the drain upon the earn- 
ings of the employe and the profits of 
the employer were to become subjects for 
investigation by these bureaus. The tax- 
ation of house and workshop and the 
mortgages on the same were to be made 
known and clear to all. 

After struggles and contentions labor 
bureaus were established in twenty-four 
states and a Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. The right 
to elect the chiefs of these bureaus was 
not vested in the working men in whose 
interests they were created, and in many 
cases time-serving politicians were placed 
in charge of institutions that by instinct, 
training and affiliation they could not 
possibly be in sympathy with. Notwith- 
standing all of this the most active in the 
ranks of organized labor were always on 
the alert and carefully scrutinized and 
criticised the work done by these officials. 
From the first reports made by the earlier 
bureaus dates the practical agitation for 
inspection of factories, ventilation of 
mines and workshops, prohibition of child 
labor, prohibition of alien labor under con- 
tract, the ownership of telegraphs, tele- 
phones and railways by the government 
and the restoration of lands that were 
unjustly taken from the people by act of 
Congress. Factory inspection is estab- 
lished by law in eleven states ; child labor 
is prohibited in nearly all of the states, 
and wherever coal mines are operated the 
owners are required to conform to certain 
legal requirements as to sanitation and 
ventilation. Foreign labor under con- 
tract is prohibited by law and steps are 
being taken each day to enforce these laws 
and amend them where they are found 
wanting. Fifteen years ago the Knights 
of Labor demanded that ‘the public 
lands, the heritage of the people, be re- 
served for actual settlers; not another 
acre for railroads or speculators.’’ Seven 
years ago the necessity for taking a step 
forward became apparent and these words 
were added, ‘‘ and that all lands now held 
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for speculative purposes be taxed to their 
full value.’’ In the session of the general 
assembly for 1889, two years ago, the 
land plank underwent another and more 
radical change and now reads : 

«The land, including all the natural 
sources of wealth, is the heritage of all 
the people and should not be subject to 
speculative traffic. Occupancy and use 
should be the only title to the possession 
of land. The taxes upon land should be 
levied upon its full value for use, exclu- 
sive of improvements, and should be 
sufficient to take for the community all 
unearned increment.”’ 

The old government road gave way to 
the railroad, and the canal and open 
thoroughfare of the people were rendered 
almost useless through the operations of 
the newer system of transportation. These 
agencies of distribution are owned and 
monopolized by a very few, and the 
Knights of Labor see in this a danger to 
the future of the republic. The railroads 
were chartered as public highways, but 
the public have no voice in their manage- 
ment and may be ‘taxed all the traffic 
will bear ’’ at the will of the owners. 
Complaint is vain, protest is time wasted, 
and for the most part the shipper and 
consumer would rather put up with the 
present inconveniences than incur the 
wrath of the railway corporation for fear 
of future discriminations. Business men 
are made cowardly through their invest- 
ments, and instead of lending hearty 
approval to the work of reforming the 
present system of transportation they 
publicly take sides with the railway com- 
panies while secretly urging upon work- 
ing men to persevere in the agitation for 
government ownership. In the conven- 
tion held by the Knights in 1884 the agi- 
tation on the railway problem took new 
strength under this demand : 

«« That the government shall obtain pos- 
session, by purchase, under the right of 
eminent domain, of all telegraphs, tele- 
phones and railroads ; and that hereafter 
no charter or license be issued to any cor- 
poration for construction or operation of 
any means of transporting intelligence, 
passengers or freight.”’ 

Not only do the land and transportation 
questions take up the attention of the 
wage earner, but the currency question as 
well, for the same session of the general 


assembly of the Knights adopted this 
declaration on the financial problem : 

«XIV. The establishment of a national 
monetary system, in which a circulating 
medium in necessary quantity shall issue 
directly to the people, without the inter- 
vention of banks; that all the national 
issue shall be full legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private ; and that 
the government shall not guarantee or 
recognize any private banks or create any 
banking corporations.”’ 

These problems were discussed for 
years in the local assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor, and when understood, 
brought the workman face to face with 
the question of politics. The discussion 
of political questions was and is prohib- 
ited in the trades union; it is compul- 
sory in the Knights of Labor, and when 
the questions of transportation, finance 
and land were undergoing the ordeal of 
debate in the meetings, the fact became 
apparent to the most bitter opponent of 
political discussion that, until politics in 
their purest and noblest sense were under- 
stood by the workman, until he cast his 
ballot wisely and intelligently for the 
welfare of his family and country, and not 
at the behest of the ward heeler, the man 
of influence or the corporation boss, he 
would continue to stagger under the 
weight of injustice heaped upon him by 
unjust laws on the one hand and the ab- 
sence of just ones on the other. It was at 
this stage that the fact became glaringly 
apparent to the workman that elections 
in the various states were manipulated by 
machine politicians. The citizen could 
make up his ticket as he pleased, but it 
would be counted for those against whom 
he voted if a venal election board was 
given its price. The employe who voted 
under the eye of his employer or agent 
knew that his ballot was known to those 
around him. If he procured his ticket 
from one of the regulation ticket pedlers 
at the polls, all who saw him take it knew 
its contents; if he came with his ballot 
prepared and was offered another by his 
‘«boss,’’ he had to accept it or run the 
risk of dismissal from his place of employ- 
ment. The necessity for a secret method 
of voting became very apparent, and with 
the dawning of this fact on the mind of 
the labor organization, steps were taken 
toestablish what is known as the Austra- 
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lian system of voting. In the annual con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor in 1885 
the matter was urged, the initial step to the 
future agitation was taken there, and after 
an agitation and discussion of three years, 
in which the masses were educated on the 
principle of a proper disposition of the 
‘little piece of white paper,’’ the session 
of 1888 directed the officers of the order to 
prepare a draft of a law and submit it to 
the legislatures of the several states for 
adoption. The instruction of the con- 
vention was carried out, a law was drawn 
up and presented to every legislature 
that met the following winter. Many 
states adopted the measure then ; to all 
others the bill has been presented and it 
will be persistently placed before such 
legislatures as have not yet adopted it, 
until all of the states carry on elections 
under the secret-voting law. Sixteen 
states have already adopted the Australian 
system of voting either in whole or ina 
modified form, and the beneficial effects 
are made apparent at each election. It is 
contended by opponents of the system 
that it has not materially changed elec- 
tions. That is not the intent of the law, 


or those who urged its adoption; the 


desire is for a secret-voting law, and when 
men vote free from intimidation from 
bosses and rings, the parties who nomi- 
nate must exercise more care, more vigil- 
ance, and be more scrupulous in the 
choice of candidates to seek the suffragés 
of the people. Ifthe establishment of the 
Australian law in so many states is not 
directly due to the Knights of Labor, the 
agitation which opened up the way for 
the inauguration of this reform is their 
act and deed. 

In the field of temperance no factor has 
been more potent than the Knights of 
Labor. In labor organizations of early 
days it was no uncommon thing to find a 
member who had been disabled, engaged 
in the selling of liquor. Several such 
gained admittance to the Knights of La- 
bor, but they were required to withdraw 
from the order. No liquor seller can 
legally gain admittance, and if such a 
person does by any chance become a mem- 
ber, he is debarred from further connec- 
tion with the association when his oc- 
cupation becomes known. The constitu- 
tion, in referring to that question, reads: 

‘* No local or other assembly or member 
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shall, directly or indirectly, give, sell or 
have any ale, beer or intoxicating liquors 
of any kind at any meeting, party, socia- 
ble, ball, picnic or entertainment what- 
ever appertaining to the order. Any 
member found violating this law shall be 
suspended not less than six months, or 
expelled. No fine shall be imposed for 
this offence. Any local or other assembly 
so offending shall be suspended during 
the pleasure of the general executive 
board, or shall have its charter revoked 
by said board.’’ 

Members are not pledged to abstain 
from the use of intoxicants, but the fact 
that the liquor seller is proscribed has a 
most telling effect. The demonstrations 
held throughout the country on Labor 
Day under the auspices of the Knights of 
Labor were of a far different character 
from those of ten years ago, when it was 
held to be an impossibility to make a pic- 
nic or excursion a success without selling 
beer. 

Attempts were made some years ago 
to establish co6perative institutions, pro- 
ductive and distributive, but very few of 
them were successful. Wherever the 
effort was made to distribute the product 
of codperative concerns it was found that 
the cost of distribution exceeded the value 
of the article produced, owing to the fact 
that the avenues of distribution, the rail- 
ways, were in the hands of those who 
were not friendly to any action of the 
workpeople which aimed at placing them 
on an independent plane. It has been 
successfully demonstrated that until the 
agencies through which the product of 
labor is transported are brought under 
the control of the people, the concern that 
does not find favor with the managers and 
directors of the railway will be discrimi- 
nated against. These lessons had the 
effect of strengthening the determination 
of the members of the organization to 
place the railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones under the control of the govern- 
ment, and until government ownership is 
an established fact the owners of railways 
will stand arrayed against the interests of 
all save those who make money through 
the operation of the great trunk lines that 
have interlaced the cities and towns of the 
country. 

It has been demonstrated that the strike 
as a weapon of defence is a failure. When 
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hand labor was required to develop an 
industry the employer had more respect 
for and paid more deference to the wishes 
of theemploye. Today machinery is the 
chief factor in production and man comes 
next ; in fact, he is required only to direct 
a machine or a number of them, and is 
held in less esteem by the money-loving 
employer than the belt that propels the 
machinery of the factory. With one ma- 
chine doing the work of from five to 100 
men, with from two to ten men seeking 
the one position, it is an easy task for the 
employer to laugh at threats of a strike, 
and the workman realizes that to strike 
under such conditions is suicidal. Only 
when driven to it will workmen engage 
in a strike of any magnitude today. 

The failure of the codperative institu- 
tion and the strike has turned the eyes 
of the workman toward other measures of 
relief from the thrall of the wealth-getter, 
and instead of striking at the topmost 
limb, as he formerly did when attempting 
to better his condition, he now strikes at 
the root of the tree, at the base of the evil 
itself. The labor bureaus have shown 
that the homes of the United States are 
fast gathering under the shadow of the 
mortgage holder, that the bulk of the 
earnings of the workman go to swell 
the profits of the employer. He knows 
that the railway is fast assuming greater 
power than the government ; that the 
land is being absorbed by bonanza farm- 
ers and syndicates, who make use of it 
to throttle the producer; he knows that 
with silver demonetized and gold as the 
single standard the nation is at the mercy 
of the few who have monopolized that 
metal, and while he is told that our sys- 
tem of finance is the best in the world, he 
doubts the truth of the statement and is 
seeking for the evidence himself. 

Those who today own the coal fields 
have it in their power to impose great 
hardship upon those who use the coal if 
they feel so disposed, or if the outlook in- 
dicates that higher prices can be obtained 
later on. This unlimited power in the 
hands of the coal operators makes it possi- 
ble for them to curtail production at will, 
and the consequence is that the mines are 
kept on less than half time the year round. 
The miner knows that there is no divine 
law which authorizes the wealthy to mo- 
nopolize the coal deposits of the earth, 


and he also realizes that the human law 
which sanctions such transactions is wick- 
ed and oppressive and should be repealed. 

All labor organizations agree that the 
hours of labor should be reduced, and that 
places of business should close early in 
order that more time for rest and recrea- 
tion shall be afforded the worker. An 
agitation looking to the shortening of the 
work day has been going on for years and 
has educated workman and employer to 
the necessity for reform in that direction. 
Not the end but the means to an end is 
what the workman has in view in agi- 
tating for the short-hour work day. In 
the Knights of Labor each assembly sets 
apart a time for the discussion of the 
topics set forth in the declaration of prin- 
ciples of the order. Every assembly 
meets once in each week, and at these 
meetings the education is progressing 
that will one day bring through evolution 
that which revolution could not establish. 
What has been privately discussed in the 
meetings of the year is publicly dissemi- 
nated on Labor Day. 

Women are admitted to membership in 
the Knights of Labor ; such has been the 
effect of their admission that workmen 
who previously held to the opinion that 
they were not entitled to the same com- 
pensation as men now publicly advocate 
equal pay for equal work by both sexes. 
At the last session of the general assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor the preamble 
was changed to read ‘equal rights for 
both sexes,’’ and though it met with slight 
opposition when introduced, all are now 
agreed upon the advisability of securing 
for women the same rights and privileges 
that men claim for themselves. 

One aim of the Knights of Labor has 
been and is to ‘create a healthy public 
opinion on the subject of labor, the creator 
of all values, and capital.’’ Those who 
scan the field today and then look back 
for fifteen years to review the tendencies 
of the times at that day will be astonished 
at the marvellous change in sentiment on 
the subject of labor. What many a min- 
ister of Christ denounced at that day is 
now known to be just and righteous. In 
those days only the workman clamored 
for justice ; he was denied a hearing and 
was told from pulpit and rostrum that 
other and wiser heads were thinking for 
him. He awaited the result of this pro- 
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found thought and saw no good results. 
He pushed to the front, and in his organi- 
zation has so educated himself that he 
now takes the stand in his own defence. 
This independence on his part is owing to 
the existence of the Knights of Labor, 
which has been a vast educational insti- 
tution in which the rights of man have 
been taught to all who attended. The 
education which has been imparted to the 
workman during the last fifteen years 
upon economic, social and political ques- 
tions has opened up to his vision old fields 
that are new to him. The vista now spread 
out before his gaze would never have been 
pointed out to him had he not swept aside 
the cobwebs of ignorance and superstition 
in his effort to reach a higher plane than 
he formerly occupied, and the result is 
that he has arrayed alongside him many 
of those who formerly denounced his ut- 
terances as rank heresy or communism. 
Houses of the Good Shepherd and Mercy 
Homes flourish because of our heartless 
competitive system, and few disciples 
of Christ will dare to tell their wealthy 
hearers to pay fair wages to women whom 
they employ ; few will tell them from the 
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altar of God that the best means of keep- 
ing women from the street, and eventually 
from the outcast home, is to pay for labor 
what it is worth and allow clerk or worker 
to go home early. It was not by heed- 
ing but by disobeying the precept « Ser- 
vants, obey your masters ’’ that the work- 
er compelled those outside of his own class 
to heed his demand for justice. 

In a knowledge of what he owes to 
society, in the education he has received 
in the labor organization, in his indepen- 
dence of party, in his desire to educate his 
children, in securing better homes and in 
his intimacy with the questions that were 
such mysteries to him but a few years ago, 
the workman of today stands on a higher 
plane and a surer footing than his broth- 
er of past generations. In press and from 
pulpit the question of labor is discussed, 
and to all of this the workman lends an 
attentive ear, capable of discerning the 
difference between the true, earnest advo- 
cate of right and the self-seeking dema- 
gogue or the artful apologist of monopoly. 
Knowledge is power, and in his knowl- 
edge the workman of 1801 is progressing 
toward real independence. 
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THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


“TO look now at the scene of Berthe’s 

fondly remembered childhood would 
reveal but a melancholy semblance of 
its old-time stately beauty. The alleys 
of almond-laurel under which the girl 
played until the crash of war silenced for- 
ever the sweet symphony of her southern 
life are matted and hoary, their arches 
lost to sight beneath the wedded blooms 
of wild-growing rose and jasmine. The 
gardens around the old house are a weedy 
ruin; the walls of the forsaken dwelling 
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are scarred where patches of stucco have 
dropped away. But why multiply images 
of the most distressful feature of Ameri- 
can home history? Everyone who has 
journeyed in the South will have carried 
away some vision of 


‘The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark, deserted house,” 


which all the bourgeoning of new prosper- 
ity is powerless to efface. Les Amandiers 
had been built and named by Berthe’s 
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great-grandfather St. Felix, from whom it 
had come by inheritance to her mother, 
Madame de Lagastine. Early in the cen- 
tury M. Gasto& de St. Felix, then a 
youngster at his studies in Paris, had 
scandalized his friends in New Orleans 
by -marrying a beautiful girl actress, 
whom he transported from the scene of 
her early triumphs to a home in the wil- 
derness across the sea. For her the 
enamoured young husband had lavished 
wealth upon the great stately white house 
with wings and galleries and colonnades ; 
for her the terraces with rows of orange 
and oleander. trees, the flights of steps 
with vases -holding century plants, the 
gardens with clipped hedges, the foun- 
tains, fish-ponds,. arbors—all fashions of 
old France designed to comfort the expa- 
triated little Parisienne. At no great dis- 
tance from one of the most prosperous of 
the towns built on the lower Mississippi 
river, in that region pictured as tropical 
by Chateaubriand in Atala, but in reality 
bearing the characteristics of the temper- 
ate zone, this earthly paradise had been 
constructed. But, alas, at a season when 
the splendid white chalice of the cucum- 
ber tree opens its bosom to the sun, the 
little French lady had put forth her first 
blossom and faded from the scene. 

Berthe’s mother, a famous heiress,was, 
on coming into her majority, the only 
living representative of the St. Felix line. 
They had married her to Louis de Lagas- 
tine, the handsome scion of an impover- 
ished family of Louisiana creoles, and 
Berthe was, in turn, the sole offspring of 
that alliance. 

Little Miss St. Felix de Lagastine, as her 
mother took pains to style her, had but 
to stamp her foot to call to her service a 
legion of black folk, old and young, who 
loved her, shadow and substance, better 
than the world beside. Her frocks and 
fineries came twice a year from Paris, and 
her father admired and applauded every- 
thing she did. 

The dark side of life to Berthe was 
her mother, a cold, haughty woman, so 
devoted to church observance that she 
needed but a few yards of saints’ drapery 
and a nimbus to entitle her to a-niche; 
who, when she was not telling her beads, 
like an image of yellow wax, sat working 
endless bands of cross-stitch tapestry ; 
who smiled reluctantly, and disapproved 
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of the friendship between Berthe and her 
papa. 

Madame de Lagastine, heartily ashamee 
of her actress grandmother, would neve? 
countenance Berthe’s early passion fon 
counterfeit emotion. One day her lord, 
coming in booted and spurred from 
riding, found his wife paler than usual, 
her lips compressed, listening in the 
dressing room of one of the great spare 
chambers. When she bade him look in 
and be shocked, he saw through the door’s 
crack a baby star, ranting and raving the 
speeches of some turgid tragedy of a Res- 
toration dramatist, taken at hazard from 
the library shelves, all unconscious of the 
meaning of her eloquence, her cheeks 
crimsoned, her eyes dilated ; around her, 
on the floor, the rest of the dramatis per- 
sonze—small negroes impressed into ser- 
vice, turbaned like Turks, and writhing 
in death agonies that left an eye open for 
general observation of occurrences. 

‘«It is the taint in our doomed race,”’ 
said Madame de Lagastine drearily. 

Berthe, in the act of drinking a conclu- 
sive draught of poison from the eau sucrée 
apparatus on the night-stand by the bed, 
heard the burst of irreverent laughter her 
father could not restrain. 

‘«« Allez vous en, papa,”’ she said vindic- 
tively. ‘‘You have no right to spy on 
me. You are dishonorable, and I don’t 
love you one single bit.”’ 

Lagastine, persisting, pushed his way 
into the room, picked up the princess of 
tragedy, kissed her until she cried out in 
pain, and swore it was the best fun he 
ever saw. 

‘«T don’t like your choice of a play, little 
one,”’ he said ; «‘ but, by George, you’ve 
got the stuff in you that warms the best 
of ’em.”’ 

Berthe saw that she was admired, and 
immediately the foolish little heart beat 
high with satisfaction. While, at a 
glimpse of madame’s spare figure, the 
dead and dying scrambled away in short 
order, that lady came into the room, a 
gleam of sullen anger in her eyes. 

‘So this is how you second my efforts 
to bring my child up like a true demoi- 
selle St. Felix ?”’ 

‘« She is all Lagastine, I have heard you 
say,’’ her husband answered, with a mock- 
ing bow. He was aweary of the St. Felix 
liturgy. The ten years of it seemed fifty. 
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‘«« Papa, papa, you dear, sweet, beautiful 
papa !’’ Berthe whispered in his ear as 
he carried her off to the library to see him 
lock the cases where the offending dram- 
atists were kept, «I love you, do you 
hear, I love you. You are my champion, 
and you make my heart ache with love, 
sometimes. I will never touch a book on 
that shelf again whether you lock them 
up or not.”’ 

And Lagastine, with a second glance at 
her, left the bookcase door as he had 
found it. ° 

‘‘Mammy Clarisse,’’ announced Berthe 
to her nurse one night, when the old 
woman was on her knees taking the shoes 
and stockings from the little feet she liked 
to bare and fondle, ‘‘we are going to 
have a visitor. Tomorrow a boy—a big 
boy—named Belmont Carrington is com- 
ing to stay a week. Why, mammy! 
what makes you start and cry?”’ 

«« My lamb, it’s an ole pain,’’ the nurse 
said between gasps. 

‘But there is something—tell me 

_quick,’’ said Berthe imperiously. 

‘“‘Tt’s on’y dat I cawnt hear det name 
widout sufferin’ agin. Marse Belmont 
Carrington, de uncle o’ dis heah young 
one dat’s comin’, was de master o’ my 
husband, wot I lost forty years ago.”’ 

Berthe felt a remorseful pang. She had 
heard the neighborhood’s dark story of 
the elder Belmont Carrington’s departure 
one day for New Orleans, where, during 
a prolonged debauch, he had gambled 
away half his patrimony and many slaves, 
including his body-servant, Johnson ; she 
knew that the offender had committed 
suicide, and that Johnson had never come 
back to the half-crazed Clarisse. 

«©Oh! how could I forget?”’ the child 
cried, leaning over to kiss the wet cheek 
of her nurse. ‘‘ Never mind, mammy, I 
will show this boy that he is not welcome 
in our house. If papa and mamma want 
him here, I don’t.”’ 

‘« It’s no fault o’ his’n, honey, what hap- 
pened so long ago. But he’s got blood in 
his veins what will surely bring pain and 
misery to dem that loves him. -Dey 
cawnt help theyselves, dem Carrin’tons ; 
dey’s beautiful and witchin’, but de day 
comes when you rues knowin’ ’em.”’ 

Berthe, carrying to sleep with her the 
wrongs of old Clarisse, awoke determin- 
ing to keep the new arrival at arm’s 
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length. There was, however, something 
interesting about a scion of a wicked race 
through whom misery was sure to come; 
more interesting than the dapper youths 
approved by universal voice, who galloped 
up to the house door on horseback, fol- 
lowing the barouches containing visiting 
parents and unspotted relatives. 

So she spent the day in secretly growing 
impatience for Belmont to arrive, and when 
the carriage went to meet him at the boat 
landing began to play Cleopatra with her 
doll, to while away the time of waiting. 

From the verge of the fishpond she 
launched a barge of gilded osier where, 
on a bank of real flowers supplying the 
‘« strange invisible perfume’’ that was to 
‘«hit the sense of the adjacent wharves,”’ 
reposed her last and loveliest wax lady 
from a Paris packing case. Holding a 
ribbon in his little black paw, a negro boy 
was instructed to tow the royal barge 
around the pond, Berthe, with a ragged 
edition of Dick’s Shakespeare, declaiming 
as she followed. 

Half way, the barge lurched and began 
tosink. The valiant little darky, wading 
in to the rescue of her majesty, slipped 
and was lost to sight. The shrieks of 
the quarter children brought Clarisse 
from the arbor where she sat at work, 
too late to prevent Berthe from plunging 
to the rescue of Cleopatra’s ebon knight. 

The families of St. Felix and Lagastine 
might have lost their representative but 
for the arrival on the scene of a tall lad 
of fifteen, who, running down an alley of 
oleanders, with prompt action fished out 
of the deepest part of the pond Berthe, 
clinging to the submerged Cato, who in 
turn clutched a sovereign well on the 
way to deliquescence. 

To this hero, young Belmont Carring- 
ton, a beautiful, manly fellow, whom to see 
was for most people to love, the little sav- 
age princess surrendered heart and brain. 
She followed him, waited on him, gloried 
in him; and when, after a week’s visit, 
he went away from Les Amandiers, 
Berthe cried passionately over her loss 
and refused to be consoled for many a 
long day. He had but melted into her 
dream world of heroes when the war 
trumpet blew and Les Amandiers passed 
under the pillar of cloud. 


It is one thing to be rich Americans in 
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Paris and quite another to be so limited 
in means that cab-hire becomes a con- 
sideration, and cleaned gloves as much a 
matter to be aired as one’s distinguished 
antecedents in the States. For some years 
after the war between North and South 
the gay French capital appeared to swarm 
with a succession of families and individ- 
uals more or less connected with the 
recent ravages in the southern country. 
Those who were less connected posed 
heroically as victims of unheard-of cruelty 
from their conquerors. The enumeration 
of their losses in flocks and herds and 
maid servants and man servants swelled 
as the tale went farther. They ‘took 
their grievances to walk,’’ as the French 
saying goes, in every quarter where ob- 
servation might be counted on. The real 
sufferers, whom chance or fate had brought 
into haven there, after the shipwreck of 
their four years’ hope, hugged their sor- 
rows proudly to their 
breasts. The memory of 
fire, of famine, of deso- 
lated homes, of husbands, 
sons and brothers left in 
soldiers’ graves or toiling 
in exile at any work they 
could find to put their 
hands to, was too fresh 
to bear casual mention. 

Among these 
might be num- 
bered Madame 
de Lagastine 
and her young 
daughter Ber- 
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the, late of Les Amandiers plantation in 
Mississippi. Berthe, herself, the actual 
dispenser of finances, was possessor of 
a bright intrepidity of spirit that made 
her confront difficulties rather courtingly 
than otherwise, as offering an agreeable 
variety of little hills to be skipped over 
instead of the dead level of a parquet floor 
to walk on in high-heeled slippers. A 
girl who at seventeen had gone through 
her experience of conflict and rapine could 
not class herself with the jeunes demoi- 
selles of the society their introductions 
permitted the dames Lagastine to enter. 
She often tried to fancy the demure dam- 
sels, who had never looked at anything 
more exciting than the face of a mantel 

























“IN THE ACT OF DRINKING A CON- 
CLUSIVE GLASS OF POISON.” 
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clock or the frown of a mother superior, in 
one of the many situations of that dark 
dream of the war. Madame de Lagastine, 
hedged in from childhood by prosperity 
and proprieties, had by now drifted into 
a chronic state of bewilderment and help- 
lessness. As far as money matters went, 
Berthe, who had never known where 
money came from, was a match for her. 
Their income, sufficient for their wants, 
was remitted by a banker in New Or- 
leans. For a year or two after their ar- 
rival in Paris they had, by the advice of 
one or two families of old Louisianians 
settled there, lived in good apartments in 
a fashionable street. Lessons began for 
Berthe. She had certain hours with a 
daily governess, others with, respect- 
ively, a music master, who came in his 
coupé and was always cross and hurried ; 
a dancing master, who found there was 
very little he could teach a young person 
able to waltz for hours with scarcely an 
increase of the pale glow on her cheek ; 
a drawing master, perpetually harassed 
by her heretical ideas on art, and the pro- 
fessors who kept her hair and finger nails 
in order at five francs the séance. Her 
mother had, of course, a little carriage in 
which to take her drives. Who ever 
heard of a demoiselle St. Felix setting 
foot to earth? And there was a lady’s 
maid, a man, and ared-cheeked cuisiniére, 
who ordered everything the establishment 
required, while the butler, when off other 
duty skated in baize slippers over the al- 
ready shining floors. A modest estab- 
lishment in comparison with that of Les 
Amandiers, but one that exacted a com- 
fortable sum to support it, and in the 
course of time came warning from their 
man of affairs (an old friend of gallant 
Colonel de Lagastine, and sincerely anx- 
ious to do his best for the widow and 
orphan) that immediate retrenchment 
must be made. 

Over this letter madame cried a little, 
observing that it was impossible, barbar- 
ous—a fortune like hers to have melted 
in thin air! asked Berthe to admire the 
effect of the single-stitch background she 
was putting into the tapestry intended for 
the birthday of her gossip, Madame de 
Tersac ; then rang to have hot water re- 
newed in the boule at her feet, and dis- 
missed the subject from her thoughts. 
Berthe, picking up the offending letter, 
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studied it carefully, an unpleasant belief 
in its trustworthiness taking possession 


of her mind. What should she do? 
Whither turn for counsel? Tomorrow, 
at any rate, she would call on good Ma- 
dame de Tersac. 

While Berthe's brow was knotting over 
these problems, and while Madame de La- 
gastine stitched, or crooned over the Skye 
terrier carrying an imperceptible though 
suspected countenance under an enormous 
yellow bow, Auguste came into the sit- 
ting room with a card upon his tray. 

‘‘Tam engaged. Iam always engaged,”’ 
began madame fretfully, but Berthe 
pounced upon the card. 

‘‘Mamma!’’ she exclaimed in a whis- 
per, ‘‘can you imagine who has found us 
out? It is someone I knew long, long 
ago—when I was young—it is Belmont 
Carrington !”’ 

When, presently, their friend of happier 
days sat, holding hat and stick, upon an 
absurdly incompetent gilt chair, they saw 
how nature had more than fulfilled the 
promise of his beautiful youth. Often- 
times they had heard of him; knew that, 
recalled from the university at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, he had fought through 
the war as a member of the famous Wash- 
ington Artillery; and that, returning 
after Appomattox to New Orleans, he 
had found himself to be possessed of a 
principality in barren acres with which 
to begin anew the world. Entering the 
banking house of Madame de Lagastine’s 
kind agent, Mr. Duval, Belmont had soon 
been fortunate enough to secure a more 
lucrative post in Paris. Handsome, well 
accredited, distinguished for gallantry in 
service, possessed of unusual charm in 
manner, he had at once made friends. 
Berthe had repeatedly heard of him as a 
bright particular star in the creole colony 
of Paris, so blent with the old régime of 
aristocratic France as to be more than a 
reflection of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
While he and her mother talked Berthe 
speculated upon these things and won- 
dered why his eyes kept wandering 
around to her with such a curious ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“I had promised myself the pleasure of 
calling upon you long since, madame,”’ 
he said, hesitating for a moment as if 
about rising to take leave. ‘I will hon- 
estly confess that it was one of those visits 
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we defer through accident until we are at 
last ashamed to show ourselves. Today 
I am armed with a letter from my friend 
Mr. Duval, who has charged me with a 
duty I should be glad to put aside. It is 
about business—he fears that his letters 
have failed to make you understand—he 
begs me to explain to you the disposition 
of certain of your investments.”’ 

Madame grew inattentive. She found 
it impossible to fix her gaze longer upon 
a subject so uninteresting. At this junc- 
ture, with a little toss of the head and a 
slight inflation of the nostrils, mademoi- 
selle entered the arena. 

«TI think, if you will, Mr. Carrington, 
you had better explain to me what Mr. 
Duval wishes us to know. It is I who 
take charge of my mother’s accounts.”’ 

“Tt is no doubt the same old story 
which I cannot understand,’ said the 
widow wearily. 

Belmont looked at Berthe with a new 
embarrassment. From the steady gaze of 
her serious eyes he gained courage. 

With the papers sent by Mr. Duval 
open between them at a little table, they 
went over many details hitherto unknown 
to the young girl. When the examina- 
tion was at an end she pondered briefly, 
then spoke composedly : 

«We have no right, then, to be living 
as we are. The sum you say we may 
spend would not pay a fourth part of what 
we do spend. To-morrow, Mr. Carring- 
ton, I shall see Madame de Tersac, who 
will advise me where to go.’’ 

“It is needless to say you may com- 
mand me in any and every way,’’ he 
answered, astonished at her composed 
acceptance of a lot of poverty. 

‘«“That we shall, never fear,’’ Berthe 
said smiling; «‘I have the most vivid re- 
membrance of the time when you played 
Percinet to my Graciosa at the fishpond.”’ 

“Oh, I remember now,’ he cried. 
‘‘T shall have to own that until I met you 
again I had almost forgotten my rescue 
of—let me see—what was it, your poodle, 
your page boy, or——”’ 

‘It was me,"’ Berthe interjected loftily. 

Decidedly, she regretted her cordiality 
with this oblivious personage. But when, 
laughing and apologizing, he took his 
leave, it seemed to her somehow that sun- 
shine had gone with him. With a sigh, 
she sat down beside her mother and gently 


made clear to her the inevitableness of a 
change in their style of living. 

Next day and often thereafter Belmont 
placed himself at the disposal of his 
countrywomen to aid in re-casting their 
plans in the narrower mould of cheap 
lodgings with «‘table understood.’’ Old 
Madame de Tersac, as practical, luckily, 
as she was kind, herself a New Orleans 
woman living on nothing in particular a 
year, took this matter into her own hands, 
driving about in a fiacre accompanied by 
Berthe, and occasionally by Belmont, to 
find a suitable pension. After several 
Chesterfieldian spats about terms and 
privileges, with landladies, silver-voiced 
and rapacious, of each of whom in turn 
Madame de Tersac, on returning to the 
carriage, would aver ‘‘that woman is an 
infamous plunderer, who would sell the 
bones of her grandmother for cash,’’ the 
order was given to drive along the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, thence beyond the 
barrier to a villa boarding house, ad- 
joining one of the chief gates of the 
Bois. 

‘« T left this for the last, my dear, because 
your poor mamma will have to pay extra 
cab-hire for the privilege of driving one 
square beyond the city limits.” 

‘«But it is charming !’’ cried the girl. 

«Charming! Perhaps,’’ said the old 
lady with reserve; ‘‘ but undoubtedly 
bourgeois, and I'm wondering how we can 
ever bring your poor mamma to think of 
it! A demoiselle St. Felix! But there, 
there, let’s look first and talk afterwards. 
The gate with gilt railings to the left, 
cocher ; and I hope this creature won’t 
prove a shark.”’ 

It was a bright day of autumn when 
Berthe exclaimed with pleasure at her first 
view of Bois Dormant. The inner walls 
of the house and its dependencies, built 
around a flagged and shady courtyard 
into which peeped the tree-tops of the 
Bois, were covered with overlapping ivy, 
save where the jewel brightness of white- 
curtained windows broke the green facade. 
In many of these windows bloomed pots 
of hardy flowers and the garden beds 
below were gay with blossoms. A colony 
of brown birds chattering ceaselessly were 
the only tenants of the yard. 

‘«Pretty, pretty place!’’ said Berthe. 
«« Why is it so still?”’ 

«« Because the boarders are all old peo- 











““WITH THE PAPERS OPEN BETWEEN THEM AT A 
LITTLE TABLE THEY WENT OVER THE DETAILS.”’ 


ple, my dear, and—ah ! Madame la Pro- 
priétaire, no doubt ?”’ . 
Madame la Propriétaire, in black silk, 
with a velvet jacket, a tulle cap with pink 
rosebuds, a gold watch ticking at her 
waist, with a mustache that would have 
been the glory of a college lad, received 
ces dames with the usual effusion of her 
class. Yes, there was a rez-de-chaussée 
still to let, with meals at the pension 
table, where madame the mother of made- 
moiselle could be made most comfortable ; 
a little garden, a berceau, oh ! a berceau— 
and in spring the nightingales of the 
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Bois—the boarders all excellent people— 
people settled, people delicate, whose 
candles are put out by ten o’clock. Made- 
moiselle herself would, no doubt, arrive 
from boarding-school, to visit madame 
her mamma on Sundays? 

Belmont laughed at Berthe’s majesty of 
mien, and Madame de Tersac hastened to 
explain that her friends were the widow 
and daughter of a Confederate officer, 
killed in the late war in America, who re- 
quired accommodations together, as well 
as quarters for their maid. 

Madame la Propriétaire’s brow puckered 
with instant sympathy. Truly, the rez- 
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de-chaussée with the garden and the ber- 
ceau seemed designed by Providence for 
the retreat of ces dames ; she had heard 
of that sad war in l’Amérique du Sud, 
but pardon, was not mademoiselle a trifle 
fair for one of her oppressed race? One 
of the boarders—a sister of the lamented 
genius, Baras, the great romancer—was 
also a mulatto but darker far in tint 
than mademoiselle ! 

The ringing silver of Berthe’s laugh 
refused to be restrained. It rippled into 
the still precincts of Bois Dormant and 
set the birds to chirping more busily than 
before. 

His friends established in their new 
abode, Belmont’s commission from Mr. 
Duval was at an end. But many atime, 
out of the busy, brilliant world of Paris, 
his feet turned aside to seek the quiet 
spot where, in a little salon hung with 
threadbare crimson stuff, Madame de La- 
gastine sat in her easy chair working 
eternal tapestries, and Berthe hovered, 
fresh, sparkling, full of infinite variety, 
welcoming him with all her ingenuous 
soul within her eyes. To her he was not 
only the boy champion illumined with 
the light of Les Amandiers, the ideal 
soldier of the Lost Cause, but a comrade 
in whose society her youth had begun to 
bloom again, her sad memories to fade. 
Often they walked together in the Bois, 
in company with Berthe’s neighbor from 
the attic floor above, Madame Letellier, a 
gentle old woman who had conceived a 
strong friendship for the solitary girl. 
Sometimes Berthe and he dined with 
Madame de Tersac, to go to opera or 
theatre. Once Carrington was allowed 
to entertain the girl and her kind old 
friend with a dinner followed by the play. 
But her mother’s declining health and 
their narrow circumstances shut Berthe 
out, in general, from the pleasures of her 
age. Carrington felt that in her he had 
discovered a virgin island rich in budding 
fruit and bloom, the right to which there 
was none to dispute with him. His easy 
success in bringing light to her eyes and 
pink to her clear pale cheeks intoxicated 
him. All the while he was stung by an 
inward conviction that a knowledge of his 
real self, his life, would, if known to her, 
cause Berthe pain beyond all imagining. 
Each day he resolved to explain to her 
his actual position, to make clear certain 


restraining circumstances that held him 
bound ; and each day Berthe’s sweet pres- 
ence witched him to self-indulgence. 

One bright winter’s day, through the 
kind offices of Madame de Tersac’s friend, 
the Duc de Bassano, came rose-colored 
tickets of invitation to a ball to be given 
at the Tuileries in honor of certain « vis- 
iting sovereigns.’’ It was all very well, 
Berthe thought joyfully, for some of her 
mother’s friends, who were mouldy old 
Legitimists, to sigh and shake their heads 
over the idea of their accepting. Madame 
de Tersac, immolating herself in an old 
blue velvet with ofttimes cleaned point de 
Venise that had seen many a court fes- 
tivity, had secured the services as escort 
of the Comte de Barrot, who, though ne 
lover of the present court, came some- 
times across the Seine to look in upon its 
extravagances ; and with such a back- 
ground of respectability even Madame de 
Lagastine could not find fault. 

Who shall sing of the glories of our 
heroine’s first ball? From the moment 
when, crumpling herself into the corner 
of the brougham in order not to crush her 
young lady’s tulle, Madame de Tersac 
called out in her hoarse old voice, ‘‘ To 
the Tuileries, Adolphe,’’ Berthe’s spirit 
was on wings. 

At the foot of the grand staircase of 
fifty steps carpeted with crimson and 
lined on either side by the splendid pha- 
lanx of the emperor’s Cent Gardes, be- 
tween whose ranks flowed a glittering 
stream of men in court costume, with 
swords and orders, and women borne 
down under the weight of hereditary 
gems, they were met by the count, a 
stately vieux moustache with snow-white 
hair, whose eye kindled approvingly at 
sight of his youthful charge. 

When, in the radiance of myriad wax- 
lights, caressed by the strains of Strauss 
waltzes led by Strauss, they paused in the 
great Salle de la Paix for breath, hustled 
on every side by a dazzling, pushing, 
courteous multitude, Berthe’s wonder 
found vent in words. 

‘You must try to fancy it,’’ said the 
count, ‘‘as I saw this room when the pal- 
ace was held by the mob in Forty-eight. 
I suppose a young lady would shudder at 
the idea of the National Guards bivouack- 
ing here on trusses of hay, eating their 
bread and sausage and drinking the wine 
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their majesties had left behind ; but to me 
it was very picturesque.”’ 

«‘T am not that kind of a young lady,”’ 
Bertheanswered. ‘Ourown dining room 
at Les Amandiers in Mississippi was so 
used by the soldiers during one of the 
Federal raids. We women kept ourselves 
locked in up stairs with loaded pistols, 
which we fortunately did not need. I 
shall never forget that long night spent 
in listening to their songs and shouts. 
When they left us next day it was as if 
the Egyptian locusts had passed over the 
place.’’ 

‘««T had forgotten that it is a true daugh- 
ter of Mars whom I have the honor to 
escort,’’ said fhe count. «Now, mes- 
dames, if you please, we had better 
push on tothe Salle des Maréchaux. 
Ah! what a crowd! It will needa 
stronger arm than mine to open a 
way for both of you.” 

«Can I be of service, count?”’ 
asked a gentleman against whom 
they were thrown by a buffet of the 
throng. 

«Ah! Meester Ludlow, you are 
very good. Permit me to introduce 
you to Madame de Tersac and to your 
charming compatriot, Mees de La- 


gastine. If you will give your arm 
to mademoiselle. There. En avant! 
March !”’ 


Berthe saw the valiant count and 
breathless little Madame de Tersac 
borne away from her without resist- 
ance. A rumor that their majesties 
had come in swayed the entire 
mass of people in the direction of 
the Hall of Marshals, blazing 
with gilded fretwork just ahead. 
Giving a side glance at her com- 
panion, she discerned that he was 
tall, blond and stalwart, carrying 
himself with a military air that 
became him well. In turn, 
his rather cold blue eyes were 
scanning her with an expres- 
sion she could not but resent. 

«You did not expect to 
be burdened with a girl?” 
she said, with a childish im- 
pulse to withdraw her arm 
from his. 


“We will discuss that 


when I have succeeded in re- 
storing you to your friends,”’ 
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he answered indifferently, and then the 
current swept them on. In vain the 
chambellans shouted « R-r-éculez-vous, 
messieurs et dames, s’il vous plait ;’’ the 
throng moved forward as one man. It 
was a crush in which fairest arms were 
excoriated by contact with neighboring 
epaulets ; where sword hilts were pressed 
into adjacent ribs; where a fat lady re- 
questing a gentleman to be good enough 
to remove his finger from her ear, was 
answered politely that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure were not the thing 
physically impossible just then ! 

When, at length, brought up against a 
gilded railing, Berthe found herself in a 
wreck of tattered tulle, it was at the 
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moment when Louis Napoleon and Eu- 
génie, she fair as a swan, radiant. and 
gracious, aglitter with a thousand gems, 
accompanied by their royal guests, were 
in the act of seating themselves upon 
their golden chairs of state. Around 
them upon the dais was grouped such a 
constellation of dignitaries as made it ap- 
pear that all Europe and the Orient were 
focussed upon the left bank of the Seine. 
Berthe, forgetting all besides, bloomed 
with excitement, rained questions, de- 
voured Ludlow’s information, and ended 
by charming him with her naiveté. 

‘« You can say you have seen the second 
empire at flood-tide of glory, certainly,”’ 
he said, at the end of half an hour. 

«But Iam awfully disappointed in its 
chief,’’ she cried. ‘He is little and yel- 
low and looks half asleep. Most of the 
grandees, in fact, are disappointing ; but 
their clothes and jewels are all I could 
desire. Thank you so much for enlight- 
ening my ignorance. I am only afraid 
I’ve bored you.”’ 

‘« Promise to let me settle that score 
with you at another time,’”’ he began, 
with a smile that reassured her, when an 
amused voice at Berthe’s elbow made her 
start. 

‘‘Here you are, in the front rank of 
star-gazers,’’ said Carrington. «If you 
knew at what peril to life and limb I 
crossed to you! Colonel Ludlow, I am 
commissioned by Madame de Tersac to 
restore to her your charge.”’ 

As Ludlow bowed and moved away, 
Berthe laid her hand on Carrington’s arm 
and whispered eagerly, «‘ Who is Colonel 
Ludlow? He has been so very kind to 
me.”’ 

‘Ludlow?’ said Belmont carelessly, 
‘‘why,-one of our conquerors. The best 
fellow in the world.”’ 

‘A Yankee officer ?”’ 

«Certainly, and a distinguished one. 
We had, when we first met in Paris, been 
figuratively engaged in popping -bullets 
at each other during the four years past, 
but are now on amicable terms.”’ 

“Oh! how can you jest?’’ she said in 
her tragic way. ‘ You who have fought 
through all—you who upheld our glorious 
banner till it trailed in dust. I under- 
stand now why I disliked him at first 

ight.”’ 

Fire flashed from her eyes. Belmont, 


to hide a smile, turned and looked at a 
far window-seat shrouded in velvet dotted 
with golden bees. There, limp and yawn- 
ing, sat Madame de Tersac, her lace torn, 
her poor blue velvet whipped out of shape, 
her feet aching, but thankful to find a 
chair. Beside her, erect and gallant, the 
old count stood beckoning. 

«T° am glad, mademoiselle, that you 
were cared for by my excellent friend 
Ludlow,”’ he said, when the party came 
again together. ‘‘I felt safe in present- 
ing to you a compatriot so well indorsed 
by your amiable meneester, le Général 
Deex.”’ 

‘‘Heis not my amiable minister,’’ ex- 
claimed rebel Berthe pettishly. She felt, 
when she caught the twinkle in Belmont’s 
eyes, that she had not acquitted herself 
with heroic dignity. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve 
Berthe’s light “feet sped up the stairs, 
flight after flight, to the attic of Villa 
Bois Dormant. 

‘«Entrez,’’ said a sweet voice as she 
knocked at a door under the eaves. Berthe 
turned the knob and found herself ina 
large room with sloping ceilings, the 
space divided by screens, walls and win- 
dows hung with glazed chintz scattered 
with rosebuds and green leaves, floor 
brightly waxed, a sunny window full of 
birds and plants. This was the nest of 
Madame [Letellier, Berthe’s chosen friend 
of all the ancients of Bois Dormant, a 
swarthy, bright-eyed little lady, who had 
been a prize pupil of Samson in the Con- 
servatoire and had made a successful début 
at the Odéon many a long year agone. 
Leaving the stage, temporarily, to marry, 
she had, upon the birth of her first child, 
been stricken with a malady that robbed 
her of strength and voice. 

«‘We lived then in a little cottage at 
Asniéres,’’ the old woman had told Berthe. 
‘«Thither came my old associates to con- 
dole with me; Louise, from the Comédie 
Francaise, Clémentine from the Gaieté. 
They would bring in at the door a 
whiff of the air that intoxicates me even 
now—the true air of the theatre that the 
actor does not forget. They would rustle 


and chatter and boast while I would rock 
the cradle and listen, my heart tugging at 
its leash. Oh, then it was that I seemed 
again to hear the great wave of applause 
on which a player rides into his paradise 































—I, who had tasted my moment of suc- 
cess!’’ 

«« And what then, dear madame ?”’ 

‘«‘Eh! what then? My tempters went 
away, my boy awoke and cried for nour- 
ishment, my good husband came in from 
his work. We had means enough, we 
loved. No, no, there are sorrows in life 
more poignant than to renounce ambition. 
Mine were to come. What was I, after 
all, but ‘encore une étoile qui file, file et 
disparait.’ ”’ 

«‘ Now I know what an artist you were 
—you are!’’ cried the girl; «‘to hear you 
say that line of Béranger was like the 
breath of an AZolian harp. But tell me 
more about your life.”’ 

«« After I was a widow and had suffered 
in many ways, I thought myself lucky to 
secure this asylum under the roof-tree of 
a quiet house. When I 
rented it, ma foi, Ma- 
dame Thonet was sur- 
prised—it had been used 
as agarretonly. Iwas 
poor, and little by 
little have hung the 
walls with my own 
hands, have added 
books, flowers, fur- 
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niture, as you see. It is a good air that I 
breathe here, and in spring the tree-tops 
of the Bois make a green murmuring 
ocean beneath me as I sit at the window 
sewing.’ - 

«And your son, madame? Does he 
come on Sundays with his wife and little 
ones to take you home to dinner, like the 
rest?” 

‘‘No, my child,’’ the old Frenchwoman 
said gently. ‘‘When the emperor sent 
Maximilian into Mexico my -boy went 
too. See, there is all that is left me of 
my son.’’ 

And Berthe’s eyes, following the indi- 
cation of her finger, saw on the wall a 
soldier’s picture swathed in crape ; above 
it the tricolor of France. 

«Ours is a common grief, madame. 
My father also lies in a soldier’s grave,’’ 
she answered, bursting into the 
old hot tears that had seemed 
in Confederate days-to come 
from a bottomless fountain. It 
was madame, dry-eyed and 
tender, who soothed her 
into repose. 

After that time 
Berthe’s intim- 
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acy with the old woman had rapidly in- 
creased. Madame lent her books—first, 
grudgingly, as to a jeune fille of France— 
La Colombe of Alexandre Dumas, pure as 
its title, La Tulipe Noire, and La Mare au 
Diable, the lovely idyl of Georges Sand ; 
afterwards, with astonishment at her 
maturity of taste, dramatists, ancient and 
modern, from whose pages Berthe was 
bidden to read and recite. In return, 
Berthe saved for her fruit and bonbons, 
welcomed as a canary welcomes sugar in 
his cage ; and the girl’s pretty fashion of 
stealing in with violets for the hanging 
cup beneath the soldier’s portrait on the 
wall sealed to hers indissolubly the old 
woman’s loving heart. 

Today Berthe was in high spirits. Car- 
rington had written to propose to Madame 
Letellier and herself to attend with him 
the midnight mass at the Madeleine. To 
please her, to waken that bright look of 
girlish joy in her face, Belmont was even 
prepared to run away from a dinner of 
men to which he was engaged, and sit 
half the night on a hare chair in the 
surge of a crowd combining sensational- 
ism with enforced religious observance. 

Berthe found her friend in street cos- 
tume, her face pale, her eyes red with 
weeping. 

«« Tenez, mon enfant, it is the anniver- 
sary of my greatest sorrow,’’ the old 
woman said. ‘Since early this morning 
I have been in the Chapelle Expiatoire to 
pray for my lost Elise.’”’ 

‘A daughter, too? All you loved dead ? 
Poor, poor madame !’’ 

A look of anguish came into the moth- 
er’s face. ° + 

‘‘She is not dead. It would have been 
better had she died. It is a whole year 
since she left me,’’ she cried chokingly. 

Berthe started, shuddering. For the 
life of her she could not govern the chill 
that held her in its grip. The stricken 
mother, offering no protest, simply bent 
her head forward and stood waiting. 
Then blushing hotly, and with a keen 
impulse of remorse, Berthe exclaimed : 
“Oh! I was cruel to let you see my 
heart.” 

‘Not so, my child. It is part of my 
cross that I must daily and nightly bear,”’ 
the widow answered gently. « But, oh! 
to lie down and to rise up knowing that 
this great city holds hidden one so dear, 


one that no hand of mine may rescue. 

Ah me! God’s will be done. My petite 

Berthe will forgive me that I had not 

courage to tell her this before. She will 

forget the poor sinner who is part of me; 

she will not withhold from me her love? ’’ 
‘« Trust me,’’ said Berthe. 


Since ten o’clock they had been seated 
in the nave of the vast church, in a semi- 
darkness that hid the tracery of carved 
stone, the mosaic of many-colored mar- 
bles, the lustre of gilded cupolas. Around 
them the crowd gathered to the utmost 
limits of the interior—a strange, mixed 
company of devotees, from the boulevard- 
ier fini in evening clothes reeking with 
cigar and wine fumes, kneeling side by 
side with the peasant woman in her turret 
cap, to the petite dame in sables, telling 
her beads with downcast eyes at the 
elbow of some workman, swart and grimy 
spite of his new-washed blouse of blue. 
Througk the night these people were to 
troop up continually to the high altar, 
scattering, after the most solemn commun- 
ion of the year, to resume their several 
avocations. Berthe, heedless of incon- 
gruities, rapt in a trance of pleasure, sat 
between Belmont and the old madame, 
who for the most part knelt, lost in de- 
votion, upon the marble flags. At no 
time had the girl felt so near, so deli- 
ciously at rest with him to whom she 
had now come to surrender the love of 
her maiden heart. They spoke rarely to 
exchange whispers in which each strove 
to repress the trembling of happy voices 
fraught with tenderness. 

To Berthe it was as if they two had se- 
cured some little island around which an 
ocean surged to cut them off from human- 
ity less blest. To Belmont, alas! this 
was but a time of indulgence too precious 
to be given up, too perilous to be repeated. 

Then, from behind the sculptured an- 
gels of the high altar issued a blast as 
of silver trumpets, and over the kneeling 
multitude burst a flood of light. During 
the pageant of the mass “a man’s voice 
chanted Adolphe Adam’s « Noél :”’ 


“Minuit, Chrétien! C’est I"heure solennelle 
Ou ' Homme-Dieu descendit sur la terre * 


Berthe sat spellbound until the tri- 
umphing refrain : 
* No@l! No&l! Voici le Rédempteur !” 
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swelled to the full force of a glorious bary- 
tone, and the organ caught up and swept 
away the strain. 

‘: I feel as if I had touched the gate of 
heaven,’’ she whispered to Carrington, 
who smiled, and answered that the famous 
singer from the opera house was in very 
good form tonight, certainly. Belmont 
did not care how long this sort of thing 
went on, so that he might watch the 
girl’s face glowing and paling like an 
aurora borealis. 

Suddenly she looked at a point near one 
of the chapels at the side. 

‘«*Anyone you know?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

« The strangest thing,’’ she said, «I felt 
as if someone were impelling me to look, 
and, over there, I saw such a sad white face 
gazing at us—a girl, beautifully dressed, 
with golden hair ; there, do you see ?—no, 
she has vanished in the crowd.”’ 

‘‘I saw her—rather an unusual type of 
her class—a little ‘ off,’ probably. Please, 





WITH AMBERA. 





when you have any glances to bestow, 
turn them this way.”’ 

‘‘ Hush!’’ said Berthe reprovingly. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the service she could 
feel nothing but the fulness of content. 
As they came out into the struggling 
dawn of Christmas morning, through the 
vestibule that was a few years later to be 
the scene of the Communist slaughter by 
the troops, she saw Colonel Ludlow with 
a party of Americans. To her present 
exalted state of mind he was an interrup- 
tion, acloud. While bestowing on him a 
frosty little nod, she wondered at a certain 
indefinable shadow in his eyes, which, 
from a person privileged to bestow on her 
compassion, might have been interpreted 
into expressing that emotion. 

Carrington put the ladies into a fiacre 
to set off on their long drive to Bois Dor- 
mant. Standing upon the sidewalk, hat 
in hand, the familiar brilliant smile upon 
his face, Berthe’s last glimpse of him filled 
her heart with a proud joy. 


(Concluded in the January issue.) 


WITH AMBERA. 


By Titus MuNSsON COAN. 


THE deep soul in the violins pled strong, 

Pled strong and passionately ; Schumann’s tears 
Thrilled in their hearts, and Ambera’s and mine! 
How the soft pulsing of the harmony 

Wrought in our hearts and drew our hands together ! 
Her lashes drooped ; a faint flame ou her cheek 
Glowed like a tropic shell; and in her eye 

A diamond flickered between fire and dew. 

Among the ranks of singers one pure face 

Turned toward us, rapt as though the voice of love 
Were singing with her ; but she gazed on us 

And sang to us, unconscious, o’er the rest. 

The nearest violin above the rest 

Alike we heard, an alto—and it seemed 

A yearning spirit strayed a little space 


From the great harmony, 


yet calling to it, 


And clinging near and companying it, 

A lonely, sweet voice wandering in the air. 

And when the flood of Schumann’s soul was still 
I said, «‘My darling Ambera, in the world 

There are two perfect things, no more than two— 


And they are woman's love and music’s joy !”’ 




















By LEwis M. HAuptT. 


© her concentration of population in cities, as revealed by 

the present census, serves to impress more forcibly than 
ever the importance of the rapid transit problem. Unless pro- 
vision be made for cheap, safe, speedy and comfortable trans- 
portation, it is evident that the moral and physical conditions 
required for the normal growth of large communities will soon 
become vitiated and stagnation or decay must ensue. 

A system of unobstructed circulation is as vital for the body 
politic as for the body physical, and yet, in the designing of 
such centres, projectors are prone to regard only the one ques- 
tion of financial returns, at the expense of many vital elements 
which enter into the problem of life in a great city. Itis only 

when too late, and the oversight has 
impressed itself by some fatal epidemic, 





Professor Lewis M. Haupt was born at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, March 21, 
1844. At nineteen he was appointed a cadet at West Point by President Lincoln, 
and was graduated in the corps of engineers in 1867. He was employed on lake 
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topographer of Fairmount park until 1872, when he became Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania, which position he still holds. He 
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bors, for his inventions in which the American Philosophical society in 1887 
awarded him the rare and valuable Magellanic Premium. 











FRESBURG'S UNDERGROUND SYSTEM, WITH SKYLIGHTS AND SUMMER GARDEN. 


that the then difficult and expensive work 
of providing relief is undertaken. The 
proper limits for good sanitary conditions 
have been fixed at from.80to 100 persons 
to the acre, yet there are portions of our 
great cities where this limit is exceeded 
by over 400 per cent. 

At this rate a population of 1,600,000 
would require twenty-five square miles 
for their habitations—an area five miles 
square, or a rectangle two by twelve and 
a half miles; and it is evident that any 
additions to such a community, over and 
above the deaths occurring in its midst, 
can only be provided for outside of these 
limits. In other words, this means that 
if a normal increase of population is to be 
maintained there Should be added annu- 
ally, for a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
homes for 50,000 souls, or say 10,000 fam- 
ilies, requiring an area of not less than 
517 acres, or nearly a square mile. This 
additional tract should be made fully as 
accessible as other portions of the munici- 
pality, else the newcomers will be subject- 
ed to unnecessary restrictions and the ex- 
pansion will bechecked. At this rate the 
size of the lot, after deducting 33 per cent. 
of the area for streets, would be only 18 by 
87% feet, which is certainly small enough 
for a family of five persons. 

The sanitary aspects of the question 
are, therefore, of prime importance ; but 
as financiers do not build railroads from 
philanthropic motives it will be apropos 
to look a little into the financial condi- 
tions surrounding the problem of intra- 
mural traffic and the effect upon it of an 
increase in velocity. 

To double the speed is to halve the time, 
or practically to reduce the distance by 
the same amount. It is equivalent to 

transporting the entire community, with 
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its personal and real 
property, to a point 
only half as remote 
as that which it for- 
merly occupied. 

To condense a city 
into half its original 
compass without re- 
ducing its sanitary 
requirements of 
space is indeed a 
benefaction, and yet 
this is the practical 
result of doubling 
the velocity of movement. Time is the 
most important factor in this problem, 
and hence velocity, a function of time, 
assumes an importance which cannot be 
ignored. The fundamental idea of rapid 
transit is to abridge time without increase 
of risk or cost. These conditions would 
debar from consideration any material in- 
crease of velocity on the surface, yet many 
of the so-called rapid transit systems con- 
sist merely of cable or electric lines whose 
cars remain on the street level. It is pub- 
licly stated that it is even now proposed 
to run a cable line on the most crowded 
thoroughfares of Philadelphia at a speed 
of fourteen miles per hour, but such a 
proposition, if executed, would result in 
great loss and injury to life and property. 
Even at the present legal rate of from six 
to eight miles an hour casualties are not 
infrequent. 
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CURVE OF THE MANHATTAN ELEVATED AT IIOTH STREET. 


But that any gain in velocity is eagerly 
accepted by the travelling public is 
shown by the statistics of the cable lines 
as contrasted with the horse-cars travers- 
ing the same routes before the substitution 
of the newer motor. Thus the Pittsburg 
Traction company was carrying, in 1888, 
about 2,800,000 passengers, and had been 
gaining at the rate of nearly 250,000 pass- 
engers a year. The cable was started in 
January 1889, and the traffic in 1890 was 
reported at 8,171,000. Deducting the nor- 
mal horse-car increment for the two years 
and the established patronage at the date 
of the change of power, there is left 4,871,- 
ooo for the increment due to velocity. 
This fully confirms the truth of the law 
that the patronage of municipal lines will 
increase as the square of the velocity. 

From the hostility manifested by exist- 
ing lines to the introduction of anything 
which may look like a division of business 
with new rapid transit projects, it would 
seem that even the astute managers of 
these lines do not appear to understand 
the paradox of urban travel, for it is a 
fact readily proven by statistics that facil- 
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ities create traffic, and the surest way to 
increase the patronage of existing lines is 
to encourage the construction of addi- 
tional facilities. This does not mean a 
division of business but an increase of 
population, and an inducement to ride 
more frequently and for shorter distances, 
so that all parties are benefited by the 
improvement. This has been abundantly 
illustrated by the elevated railways in 
New York, the Brooklyn bridge, the Met- 
ropolitan Underground railway of Lon- 
don and in many other instances. 

Thus the horse-car <4 
erabeganin New York 2 
in 1834, with two lines “i 
carrying annually &. 
6,835,548 passengers, \--| 
which was only thir- 





teen times the popu- #74 

lation (515,547). Two 10 P 
years later the number 

of lines was doubled ~ 

and the ratio of traffic © <2 kal 

to population ine ee 


creased to thirty-one. spcrion or THE coL- 
Again, in 1860, when 


LETT SYSTEM. 


The photographs on pages 181 and 183 are reproduced here through the courtesy of Colonel G. 
Randolph of the Denver City Cable Railroad company. 
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outlying districts, which more 














rapid means of communication 
are required to develop. 
This was the condition of 








affairs prior to the construction 
of the elevated railroad, when 
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A BAGGAGE STATION IN WENIGMANN'S SYSTEM. 


six lines were in operation, this ratio was 
still further augmented to forty-seven. 
Five years after, or in 1865, when the num- 
ber of lines had again doubled to twelve, 
the passenger traffic had increased to over 
82,000,000, which was eighty-three times 
the population. In the next decade (1875) 
the number of street-car lines had in- 
creased to nineteen, while the population 
had doubled and the ratio stood at 160. 
The Manhattan Elevated Railway com- 
pany began operations in 1878, a quarter 
of a century later than the horse cars, 
yet in 1880 the ratio of traffic was still 
ascending and had reached 175 times 
the population. In another five years it 
touched 213, with twenty-three lines in 
operation, and during the last five years 
the elevated traffic alone has increased 
by more than 76,500,oco, bringing it up 
to 191,611,382, while the surface travel 
amounted to 213,978,- 
931, again of only about 


the increment in population 
grew more rapidly than that 
in traffic, thus reducing the 
ratio from 160 in 1875 to about 
140 in 1878, showing a relative 
falling off in patronage. Thus 
the actual passenger traffic in 
1875 was in round numbers 
167,000,000. while in 1877 it was 
only 164,000,000, but in the next 
year the recovery was immedi- 
ate and the increase continu- 
ous. In 1878 the traffic was 170,000,000 ; 
the next year 18,000,000 more were added, 
followed in 1880 by 23,000,000, in 1881 by 
10,000,000, in 1882 by 19,000,000, in 1883 
by 16,000,000, and so on until it has now 
reached the incomprehensible figures, 405, - 
590,313 passengers perannum. Thus the 
doubling of the velocity from six to twelve 
miles per hour has very nearly doubled 
the ratio of travel to population, raising 
it from about 140 to 270, while the actual 
traffic has been more than doubled. This 
is an apparent exception to the general 
law whereby the increase should have 
been fourfold, but the peculiar physical 
conditions of the site have operated to 
some extent adversely to check the nor- 
mal lateral growth, and the statistics do 
not include the ferries, so that a large 
percentage of the local traffic is lost sight 
of. Moreover, the long distance to the 
upper end of Manhattan 
island has still further 





4,000,000 in five years. 
The total traffic on the 
elevated lines therefore 
has nearly overtaken 
that of the surface lines. 
From these figures it 
would appear that the 
surface lines have about 
reached the limit of 
their patronage in the 
territory. which they 
cover, and that any in- 
crease in their aggre- 





restricted the move- 
ment. These conditions 
serve to impress the im- 
portance of immediate 
relief, such as that pro- 
posed by the plan of the 
Rapid Transit commis- 
sioners, whereby the 
time limit may be ex- 
tended by a material 
increase in velocity 
through the under- 
ground system. The 
sooner lateral rapid 





gate capacity must be 
looked for in the direc- 
tion of extensions into 
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transit facilities are 
provided, whether by 
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THE CABLE ROAD ON THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


bridges or tunnels across or under the 
waterways, the better it will be for the 
commercial, financial and mercantile in- 
terests in this busy metropolis where con- 
centration is so vital. 

The various submarine-tunnel projects 
of Messrs. Greathead, Corbin, Clark, 
Stone, Winans and others are timely and 
practical suggestions for which there is 
an immediate demand. They may be 
rapidly and economically prosecuted with 
the appliances and under the improved 
methods of modern engineering, with 
every prospect of success. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
while the elevated lines have a business 
of almost 200,000,000 passengers, they 
have also stimulated the drooping patron- 
age of the surface lines to the extent of 
50,000,000, a large portion of which they 
could never have obtained but for the in- 
creased facilities afforded by the greater 
speed of the « rival’’ system. 

They also show that the growth of the 
city has again reached the limit of the 
traffic facilities afforded by existing lines, 
and that a new impetus must be provided 
by a further increase of velocity. 

The London statistics of travel reveal 


similar results, but in a lesser degree. 
Thus the General Omnibus company was 
carrying 41,068,000 passengers in 1862, at 
seven-cent fares. The Metropolitan (Un- 
derground) railway was opened during 
that year; the District railway in 1870 
and the tramway (surface) lines the same 
year. Yet the traffic of all of these com- 
petitive companies increased rapidly, and 
in 1884 the total number of passengers 
was 308,821,000, distributed among the 
four systems in the proportion of 75,113,- 
ooo to the Omnibus company ; 75,926,000 
to the Metropolitan; 38,521,000 to the 
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District and 119,261,000 to the tram- 
ways. During the period from 1864 to 
1884 the population increased only 36 per 
cent., while the traffic increased 470 per 
cent. Thus, while the total traffic of Lon- 
don in 1884 was nearly 12,000,000 more 
than that of New York, the ratio of riders 
was much less, being only about seventy- 
five times the population, revealing a 
great dearth of facilities in proportion to 
population. This has been partially met 
by the building of the London and South- 
wark subway, opened last year, and it is 
still further proposed to relieve the surface 
by an additional subway connecting the 
extreme points of the «inner circle’’ of 
the underground system. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the operating 
expenses of the Metropolitan (Under- 
ground) railway in 1889 were only forty- 
two per cent. of the gross receipts, which 





was less than those of any other railway 
in Great Britain. 

There are stages in municipal develop- 
ment when additional transit facilities 
must be provided or the growth be 
checked. This period can best be deter- 
mined by assigning a time limit to travel, 
and in most cases the average distance 
will be found to be that which can be 
traversed in thirty minutes by the exist- 
ing means of locomotion. If it be by 
walking, at the rate of one mile in fifteen 
minutes, the limits of the pedestrian city 
would be eight square miles, after which 
more rapid facilities must be provided. 
If it be by horse cars or cable at six 
miles per hour, the city may expand to 
eighteen square miles, if it can grow 
equally in all directions. After this, if a 
cable or electric motor be substituted, run- 
ning at the rate of eight miles per hour, 


























which is about the maximum safe limit for 
the surface, the area covered may reach 
thirty-two square miles. The next stage, 
in some cases, would be the elevated system 
at twelve miles per hour, covering seven- 
ty-two square miles ; to be followed by the 
underground, with velocities ranging from 
twenty to forty, and areas of from 200 to 
800 square miles. In short, the areas ren- 
dered accessible will increase as the 
square of the velocity of travel, - other 
things being equal. 

These theoretical values will, however, 
be materially modified by the physical 
conditions of the site, and it will be found 
that there are localities where it would be 
impracticable to attempt the introduction 
of someof these systems because of the ex- 
pense. Thus, in portions of Paris the exist- 
ence of the large intercepting sewers at a 
relatively low level would so greatly aug- 
ment the cost as to render the elevated line 
more feasible. The same is true of Chicago, 
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The traction com- 
panies of some of the 
progressive western 
cities have made great 
improvements of late 
years in their equipment, and have also 
increased their speed where it could be 
done without danger. One of the most 
noted instances of this kind is to be found 
in the «‘ Twin Cities’’ of the Northwest, 
which enjoy the unique distinction of hav- 
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BATES. 














AN ELECTRIC POWER HOUSE IN A SUBURBAN DISTRICT. 


where the ground water lies so close to 
the surface. Here also very serious inter- 
ruption occurs to both through and local 
travel in consequence of the large number 
of steam railroads concentrated at this 
point. To relieve this congested condi- 
tion, which must become a serious obsta- 
cle during the Columbian Exposition, a 
commission of prominent engineers has 
been appointed to collect statistics and 
digest plans. 


ing no street-car horses employed in the 
transportation of passengers, their places 
being entirely supplanted by electric and 
cable lines, which are operated with great 
regularity and to the entire satisfaction 
of the communities. On the inter-urban 
line the Thomson-Houston fifty horse- 
power electric motors are in use; the cars 
traversing heavy girder rails at a schedule 
speed of ten miles per hour, although ca- 
pable of doubling it if required. The fare 
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GABRIELSON’S CONTINUOUS BRIDGE. 


for this distance is ten cents, and the head- 
way ten minutes. It has had the effect 
of greatly increasing the traffic between 
the cities as well as of causing the rapid 
settlement of the numerous suburban 
plots and additions which skirt the line, 
thus adding much to the interest and 
beauty of the ride. The cable also is 
operated with great smoothness, and even 
in the portions between the cities, where 
the speed is increased to twelve miles, the 
start and stop are made without the jolt- 
ing so objectionable on some of the earlier 
roads in other cities. 

Statistics of the aggregate traffic for St. 
Paul are not accessible, but that for Min- 
neapolis is stated to be about 17,000,000, 
which is 103 times the population. Here 
there are no cable lines, but the entire sys- 
tem, covering 112 miles of single track, is 
operated byelectricity with overhead wires. 
The total electric mileage of the two cities 
is 230 miles, or nearly equal to that in all 
other American cities united. The speed 
of the ‘trains ’’ on the inter-urban line is, 
in some places, at the rate of twenty-one 
milesan hour. The longest ride that may 


GREATHEAD TUNNELS. 


be taken with transfers is from the St. 
Paul terminus to Lake Harriet, beyond 
Minneapolis, a distance of seventeen 
miles, for ten cents, which exceeds in 
cheapness even the celebrated West Side 
line of Denver. The schedule time for 
this run is one hour and forty minutes, 
including delays at transfer stations, or 
about twelve miles per hour. 


A GREATHEAD COACH. 


Among the most recently and elabo- 
rately equipped electric lines in the coun- 
try should be mentioned the new one just 
opened on the West Side, in Denver, 
which starts from a point on the Sixteenth 
street cable line, thence extending west- 
erly to Elitch’s Zoological Garden and the 
Power House opposite, with a branch 
north to Berkley lake, thence southerly, 
passing Sloan’s lake and connecting with 
the end of the Larimer street cable line, 
making a route of five miles of unsur- 
passed beauty over hills and dales. This 
circuit is completed by the two cable lines 
with which it is connected, constituting a 
ride of ten and a quarter miles, for which 
the fare is only ten cents, or, if the return 
trip be made, it gives twenty and a half 
miles, which are covered in two hours, at 
a rate of fare of one cent per mile. This, 
however, is a small part of the admirable 
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A STATION ON THE GREATHEAD ROAD. 


facilities afforded in this active and enter- 
prising city. There are about fifty miles 
operated by each of the three forms of 
motors, horse, cable and electricity, mak- 
ing in all very nearly 150 miles of steel 
road which permeates all portions of the 
city, bringing almost every suburb within 
the thirty-minute limit. 

The cars of the West End Electric com- 
pany are of the most improved modern 
patterns. They are thirty-six feet in 





length, divided into three compartments, 
the middle one being fitted up as a saloon 
with seats along the sides. The windows 
are of bevelled plate glass, the seats richly 
upholstered and the tout ensemble sug- 
gestive of the luxury of the drawing 
room. ‘The car may be stopped by merely 
pressing an electric button in the win- 
dow frame, thus notifying the conductor 
to halt at the next crossing. The car 
weighs 20,000 pounds and the rails 50 
pounds per yard, giving great stability 
and smoothness to the motion. 

This line is the embodiment of an ideal 
plant and represents the most improved 
appliances available in the direction ot 
an electric equipment. It may be ex- 
pected to aid in the rapid development 
of the beautiful suburban district which 
it traverses. 

But Denver, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are not the only cities which have made 
great advances in the direction of electric 
traction. In fact, they have merely im- 
proved to some extent upon the earlier 
efforts and experiences of others. The 
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plants which were devised to meet the 
difficult requirements of such intricate 
topographic features as exist in Boston, 
Massachusetts ; Richmond, Virginia ; or 
Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, have been 
distinguished successes and are promi- 
nent examples of the great progress which 
has been made in the domain of applied 
electricity. 

The younger cities of the West, realizing 
the importance of rapid transit, have made 
early provision for the introduction or 
extension of such facilities, while some of 
the older cities of the East are lamentably 
deficient in these matters. 

Although something has been accom- 
plished in New York the provision is far 
from adequate to meet the demand ; but 
the plans of the Rapid Transit commis- 
sion give promise of speedy relief. In 
Philadelphia the commission appointed 
several years ago does not appear to have 
reached any conclusion, and although the 
city needs facilities greatly there appears 
to be no immediate prospect of relief. 


There can be no question as to the expe- 
diency of such a project, for a glance at 
the statistics of urban travel will show 
that the time has fully matured for the 
successful introduction of a rapid transit 
system. Thus horse cars were introduced 
in 1858 and during the year six lines were 
put in operation. At this date the popu- 
lation numbered about 500,000, and the 
built-up area of the city covered seven 
square miles, giving a density of popula- 
lation of 112 per acre and showing the 
necessity for the relief which was thus 
provided. These lines soon became very 
popular notwithstanding the great oppo- 
sition to them, and now there are very 
few streets that have no tramway, while 
the traffic has increased in a rapid ratio. 
For a few years prior to the introduction 
of the cable in 1886 the annual increment 
was about $5,000,000, but immediately 
afterward it increased to over $11,000,000, 
while the total traffic expanded from 128,- 
185,698 in 1886 to 168,254,000 in 1890. 
Thus the ratio of traffic to population is 
now considerably in excess of 160, while 
the average width of the area tributary to 
the street car lines is only 316 feet, with a 
resident population of 3476 persons per 
mile. At the present ratio of travel this 
would give a patronage, on an under- 
ground line having only double the exist- 
ing velocity, of 2,000,000 passengers per 
mile, or a revenue at five per cent. on a 
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capital of $2,000,000, which is considera- 
bly more than the estimated cost of such 
astructure. As the physical features are 
favorable it is believed that Philadelphia 
offers one of the best opportunities in the 
United States for the safe investment of 
capital in a subterranean rapid transit 
project. This patronage is nct equal to 
that which even now exists on the ninety 
miles of elevated lines of New York, where 
the average traffic for 1890 was 2,126,652 
passengers per mile, or 126 times the pop- 
ulation. The maximum number of daily 
trains is 3000, while the headway ranges 
from one minute during the busy hours 
of the day to fifteen minutes during the 
night. 

The total length of street car lines in 
New York is 129.84 miles of single track 
which, with the 90.1 miles of elevated, 
gives an aggregate of 210 miles, covering 
an area of 22 square miles or 14,000 acres. 
This is nearly ten miles of track to the 
square mile. 

In Philadelphia the mileage of tram- 
ways reaches to 340 miles, which extend 
in some cases seven miles into the sub- 
urbs. In Brooklyn, which ranks fourth 
in population (806,343), the Kings County 
and Manhattan elevated railroads have 
recently added to the traffic facilities, and 
during the past year carried 45,007,410 
passengers. This, added to the surface 
travel, gives for Brooklyn 147,050,943, 


which is 183 times the population. There 
are twenty-six horse car lines, covering 
142.5 miles, capitalized at $13,772,480. 

The number of horses employed in 
Brooklyn is only 8620 as compared with 
the 15,111 required in New York, giving 
7.23 horses to the car instead of 8.99 for 
the latter city. Of the twenty-six lines 
in these two cities only fourteen paid a 
dividend last year. 

The cost of roadway and equipment for 
electric roads is so much less than for the 
other modes of surface traction, that not- 
withstanding the fact that these lines 
generally traverse suburban and sparsely- 
settled districts they give promise of 
greater returns than their competitors. 
Thus the average cost of one mile of road 
and equipment for the cable motor is 
$350,326, for the electric motor it is $46,- 
697, and for the horse car $71,387. The 
operating expenses per passenger are 
3.22, 3.82, 3.67 cents respectively, but the 
number of passengers per car mile is only 
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3.46 for the electric as contrasted with 
4.38 for the cable and 4.95 for the horse 
ear. As the density of the districts 
bordering the electric lines increases, the 
exhibit for them will become much more 
favorable. 

The serious objections to rapid surface 
travel and the unsightly appearance of 
the iron superstructures in vogue have 
led to various propositions for the con- 
struction of masonry arcades which shall 
eliminate these defects. Among the com- 
pleted lines of this class may be men- 
tioned the grand arcades in Paris and 
Berlin. These, however, are not used 
exclusively for local traffic, but also 
to connect lines of railways with each 
other. 

The great need of increased velocity has 
led to numerous projects for providing 
it by elevating the roadway. Among 
these may be mentioned the plan of M. 
Haag, engineer of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way company, who contemplates opening 
an avenue fifty-two metres (171.5 feet) 
wide through the heart of Paris, upon 
which shall be constructed a four-track 
arcade, fifty feet wide in the centre, with 
lateral streets each over sixty feet wide. 
The route forms an inner belt covering 
both banks of the Seine, with occasional 
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loops and branches so disposed as to con- 
nect the various stations of the railroads. 
The net cost of acquiring the right of 
way is put down at $55,000,000, or about 
$4,500,000 per mile. Of this amount the 
various railways are expected to guarantee 
the interest at four per cent. on $50,000,- 
ooo in tolls. 

The construction and auxiliary works 
will cost about $20,000,000, or $1,666,000 
per mile. The annual receipts are esti- 
mated at the minimum figures to reach 
$3,280,000, from which is to be deducted 
$2,000,000 in annuities to the city, leaving 
$1,280,000 for distribution. 

The total cost, including legal and en- 
gineering expenses, is estimated at about 
$80,000,000, or over $6,500,000 per mile. 
The actual cost of the Metropolitan rail- 
way of Berlin, including right of way, was 
$15,942,000 for a length of seven miles and 
a half, giving a total per mile of $2,115,- 
ooo, of which forty-seven per cent. was for 
property. These figures suffice to show 
that elevated lines which require the pur- 
chase of properties or indemnification for 
damages are more expensive than the un- 
derground systems, and lead to the con- 
clusion that the most effective, rapid and 
economical system is that which is placed 
below the surface. 
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By MARIA EWING SHERMAN. 


] N July 1863, after the fall of Vicksburg, 

and when my father was in camp on 
the Big Black, back of the city, my 
mother took her four oldest children down 
to visit him. We went by steamboat from 
Cairo, and arriving at Vicksburg spent a 
few days at General McPherson’s head- 
quarters, which bore terrible traces of the 
effects of war. The house had more than 


one great hole torn in its walls by the 
shells which had burst upon it during the 
siege, and we were taken to visit the caves 
where the brave mothers and children 
took refuge during those awful days and 
weeks. There, too, I first saw ‘Old 
Shady,’’ and heard him sing his songs, 
which were real negro melodies ; I thought 
them perfect. Our camp was in a grove 


Maria Ewing Sherman, the General’s oldest daughter, was born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, in 1851. When her father and mother went to California and afterwards to 





Leavenworth, she was left with the family of her mother’s father, Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, so that she passed the first ten years of her life in their lovely old home 
in Lancaster. In 1861 she was sent to the academy of the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
at South Bend, Indiana, and for seven years was at school in various places, fin- 
ishing at the Chegary Institute in New York. 

In 1869, when General Grant was elected president, and her father was made 
general of the army, they had a pleasant home in Washington, and the next four 
years were spent there. In the autumn of 1872 she went abroad, meeting in Lon- 
don, on her way home, Lieutenant Fitch of the United States Navy, to whom she 
was married October 1, 1874. 
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of great oak trees, facing a large open 
field where they had daily parades. The 
tents occupied by my father and his offi- 
cers stoodina row. Atthe extreme right 
was the «‘ mess tent,’’ a large house built 
of cane, so plentiful in that country ; at 
the other end a house of the same size and 
kind served as anoffice. Back of us in the 
grove the Thirteenth regulars, who were 
the headquarters guard, had their camp. 
Their guard mount we considered the 
most delightful event of the day. Willy 
and I went everywhere with my father on 
horseback, inspecting the other officers’ 
camps, reviewing the troops and riding 
all over the country. In September I was 
taken ill, and the very last day in Vicks- 
burg, when we were 
really starting for 
Memphis, they no- 
ticed that Willy 
was not well. He 
was stricken with 
camp fever and 
died at Memphis 
three days later. 
My father’s letter 
to the Thirteenth, 
written at the time, 
was most touching, 
and showed how 
deeply he felt the 
loss. But he went 
on with duty and we 
went home sorrow- 
ing. 
CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
April 26, 1863. 

DEAREST MINNIE: Weare on the point 
of moving our army south of Vicksburg. 
We have not yet captured the city, and I 
don’t know that we can, but we are grad- 
ually extending beyond it. Tomorrow I 
move with my army up to Milliken’s 
Bend, whence we march along a road on 
the west of the Mississippi to a point on 
it at Carthage, where we again take boats 
and cross to the east bank. I expect we 
will have some hard fighting, but we don’t 
know. I am in very good health and our 
soldiers are generally very well, though if 
we pass the summer here in these swamps 
I expect a good deal of sickness. 

The spring is about-a month earlier 
here than where you are. The trees are 
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all now in full leaf and the flowers in 
bright bloom. Therose, the honeysuckle, 
the verbena and lilac are all in full bloom, 
and I wish I could send you some; but I 
suppose it will not be long till you have 
them bright and beautiful in the gardens at 
Notre Dame. I want you to learn 
to ride this summer ; when I do come home 
I will want you to ride with me on horse- 
back, and enjoy with me the rambles 
through the hills and country that I know 
you will enjoy. Write to me often 
and I will try at some future time to write 
you more regularly, but, as you must un- 
derstand, my time is much taken up with 
my necessary duties. 

EVER YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


CAMP ON WALNUT 
HILLs, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
June 13, 1863, 

DEAR LITTLE 
MINNIE : ee 
We are here on the 
high hills fighting 
daily with the gar- 
rison of Vicksburg, 


which are sur- 
rounded and must 
soon be destroyed 


or surrendered un- 
less a very large 
southern army 
comes to their aid. 
We also have a 
very large army and it is daily increasing 
by the arrival of troops from the North. 
I need not tell you how many, but our 
camps extend for fourteen miles. I sup- 
pose you hear a great deal about it, but it 
is impossible that you should yet compre- 
hend the complicated operations of war, 
which even few men can, and God grant 
that you may never see a hostile army. 
Our camps used to be on the low, level and 
sickly banks of the river, but we have 
fought our way tothe top. I havea good 
tent, plenty to eat and drink, and you 
would be surprised to see how comfortable 
we all are. Night and day our soldiers 
are digging roads leading up to the 
enemy's forts, and I daily ride about to 
see how the work progresses. All the 
time the heavy roar of cannon and the 
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sharp crash of rifles tell that we are near 
an enemy, and that at any moment a 
battle may happen. A good many of our 
soldiers have been killed or wounded, and 
I suppose before we get to Vicksburg 
more will be, but I hope still to escape and 
to see you all grow up good and happy. 
Tell Willy I will write to him in a day or 
two and that I have gathered some cane 
fishing poles, which grow here in what are 
called canebrakes, which I will send for 
him and Tom to catch fish with in the 
reservoir. He will value them because I 
sent them, and because they came from 
the battlefield where so many men have 
fallen, and where for months war has 
raged in all its fury. It may be some 
time before we conquer, but I think we 
shall do so at last. Write to me as often 
as you can, because you can now write all 
you feel. I can hardly realize you are so 
large, but time passes faster than I think. 


Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


UNITED STATES GUNBOAT JULIET, 
Near Cairo, January 6, 1864. 
My DEAR MINNIE: I am now on board 
a pleasant little gunboat, Juliet, on the 


Ohio river, approaching Cairo, having 
been to Paducah to examine that post. I 
shall delay a few hours at Cairo and pass 
down to Columbus and down to Memphis. 

Though but a child in years you 
know how we love you ; how for years, in 
California, in Kansas, Louisiana, and on 
the battlefield my little Minnie has been 
the object of almost adoration. Oh, how 
I have hoped that some chance would 
allow me to get you all together in some 
home where we could travel along our 
earthly journey together. Already Willy 
is gone from us, and you are growing into 
womanhood, before I have had the time 
to know you; but I feel assured that you 
will in some way remember me, and make 
my later years compensation for our long 
separation. There is nothing that I have 
or can obtain that you shall not have by 
asking, if for your good, and in return 
you must tell me everything that happens 
to you or interests you, no matter what ; 
tell me, and you need not fear. . . . I 
would rather think of Minnie as a little 
child creeping up to me for protection, but 
I know she is no longer a child, and only 
ask her to retain that affection and con- 
fidence of childhood which is the most 

















beautiful and loving feature of woman of 
any age or station. You may not 
hear from me or of me for some weeks, 
but you know that I think of you always, 
and that I will write when Ican. Many 
friends have already inquired for you and 
more will down at Vicksburg, and all will 
be made happy to know that you are re- 
covered from the sickness of last summer. 


Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 
STEAMBOAT SILVER CLOUD, 
January I9, 1864. 


DEAREST MINNIE: I am now return- 
ing to Memphis from Vicksburg, where I 
found General McPherson and all the 
gentlemen we used to meet there. . 

I wrote you from Memphis and fear I gave 

you too much advice. I would have you 
perfectly natural, and almost feel sorry 
that time will so soon change you from 
the loving little child to a woman, but we 
can’t help it, and all I hope and pray for 
is that you may be to us the same good, 
loving child you have ever been. You can 
hardly know how we love you and what 
we would do to make you happy. Don’t 
be impatient to become a young lady, for 
that will come fast enough, and don't hesi- 
tate to call me papa or anything that 
seems to you natural. I would rather a 
million times that you should be happy 
than that I should become honored and 
famous. I have many kind friends in 
New York, in California, in Missouri, and 
all over our country, as well as Ohio, and 
it gives me more pleasure to think that 
in after years, when I am dead and almost 
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forgotten, that some of these kind friends 
will remember my Minnie and Lizzie and 
other children who must live long after 
me. The war is not yet over and I donot 
see its end. Many of us must die by it 
yet, and it may be my fate; but I feel 
certain our cause will prevail. My dear 
Minnie will remember that before she was 
born I lived much in South Carolina and 
afterwards in Louisiana, and that in every 
battle I am fighting some of the very 
families in whose houses I used to spend 
some happy days. Of course I must fight 
when the time comes, but whenever a re- 
sult can be accomplished without battle I 
prefer it. . . . I must close, asking 
you to write to me at Memphis till Febru- 
ary roth. Tell me everything in your own 
way and know that any little thing that 
attracts your notice will be dear to me. 


Your LOVING FATHER. 


On BOARD THE JULIET, NEAR VICKSBURG, 
Friday night, January 28, 1864. 
My DEAREST MINNIE: I am again ap- 
proaching the old town of Vicksburg that 
we all remember so well, and after my 
arrival, and it may be a month after, I will 
have so little time to write that I must 
now tell you again how much I think 
about you and how anxious I am that 
you should improve the few years that 
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remain to youof childhood. Time passes 
so fast to me and my life is such a tur- 
moil that it is only in the quiet of the 
night that I can think of my dear children 
that seem to me dearer and dearer as they 
are farther away. I judge this 
year of the war will be the most important 
of all, andI must be busy. I havea most 
important office; more than 50,000 men 
are at my command, and you know they 
are scattered from Huntsville to Natchez. 
ants In a few days I will go out to the 
Big Black where we were so happy last 
summer, where you and Willy used to 
ride with me; but instead of riding for 
pleasure I must go on where there is 
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danger and battle. I have escaped death 
thus far and maybe will again, but I 
always am prepared for anything. If I 
should be killed or wounded I know that 
my sweet Minnie will think of me always. 
Tell the Sisters who teach you that you 
are the child of one who is fighting that 
they may have a country and peace, and 
that I expect them to be to you both as 
father and mother. 


Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISsSISSIPPI, 
Nashville, Tennessee, May 1, 1864. 
DEAREST MINNIE: This is Sunday, 
May tst, and a beautiful day it is. I have 
just come from a long ride over my old 
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battlefield of November 25th, which is on 
a high ridge about four or five miles from 
Chattanooga. The leaves are now coming 
out and the young flowers have begun to 
bloom. I have gathered a few, which I 
send in token of my love and to tell you 
I gathered them on the very spot where 
many a brave man died for you, and such 
as you. I have made up asimilar bouquet 
for Lizzie, which I will send her in a letter 
today, so that both of you will have a 
present to commemorate this bright open- 
ing of spring. You can keep this bou- 
quet in some of your books and though 
it may fade away entirely 

it will in after years re- 


mind you of this year, whose history for 
good or evil is most important, and may 
either raise our country’s fame to the 
highest standard, or sink it to that of 
Mexico. 


ALWAYS YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, 
In the Field, Near Marietta, Georgia, 
June 30, 1864. 
DEAR MINNIE: I ought to write to you 
more often, but you are old enough to un- 
derstand that I have not the time at my 
disposal to do all I should like. My army 
is very large, scattered over a vast extent, 
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and I have so much riding to do that 
when night comes I feel too tired to write 
much. I hardly have had time to write 
even to mamma. When you get 
home you will find a new brother to take 
Willy’s place, but I fear we all loved Willy 
too much to let another supply his place. 


Your mamma was and is a very 
good musician, and when I was at West 


Point I used to draw pretty well ; indeed, 
I stood at the head of my class in drawing. 
But no matter, try your best at all things 
and excel in those for which you have 
a liking or natural facility. Al- 
ways study to write plain, so that whoever 
gets your letter may read iteasily. lam 
no example at this, but you have already 
seen that those can give the best advice 
who set the worst examples, for we real- 
ize best our own defects. I fear 
Lizzie is destined to be a stay at home 
whilst you and I will be gadabouts. 

: I ought not to make many prom- 
ises, for I daily see too many officers buried 
by the roadside, or carried to the rear 
maimed and mangled, to count on much 
of a future ; but if I do come out of this 
war safe I will try toseemoreof my family 
and children. For three years constantly 
have I been in danger, and it may be that 
in the next I may be spared as in the past. 
Write to me oftener, and always feel that 
though I may not write often I always 
think of you. 

YouR FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, 


Atlanta, September 18, 1864. 


DEAR MINNIE: . You will 
hear so much about Atlanta and the bat- 
tles that I need not speak of them to you, 
but I hope some day we will all sit round 
the fire when I can tell you all many sto- 
ries about the battles. Atlanta is a town 
which once had 20,000 people, with large 
foundries and workshops, but these are 
all gone and nothing remains but the 
dwelling houses, which are empty. There 
is a depot as large as that of Indianapolis 
or Cincinnati, with some large locomotive 
buildings. My engineer officer, Captain 
Poe, has just brought me some daguerreo- 
types of the locomotive house and of the 
track where the rebels burned up some 
trains of cars on leaving. I send them to 
you, for they are very pretty pictures, and 
after a while I will send you more. Give 
one to Lizzie and keep one yourself. 
, Time slips away very fast and 
your few years of school will soon be over, 
and by that time the war may be over, 
and we may then have a home. 


Your LOVING FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, 
In the Field, Kingston, Georgia, 
November 9, 1864. 

DEAR MINNIE AND LizZIE: I got Uncle 
Charley to write youa letter today because 
my arm pains me so much if I attempt to 
write at atable. I have caught cold in it 
by sleeping on the ground. I hate to con- 
fess to rheumatism or neuralgia, but it is 
one or the other; but by putting a book on 
my knee I can write with less pain. I did 
not get your letters sent by the priest, 
Father Cooney, till tonight, and I was so 
glad to hear you were not homesick but 
so very happy at school that I determined 
to write youa short letter, although every 
motion of my hand was as painful as a 
toothache. It is now raining, but as soon 
as the storm clears up Iam going tomake 
another campaign that I hope will prove 
as successful as that of Atlanta, and after 
it is over I will try and come to see you. 
I want to see you very much—indeed, I 
cannot say how much—and then I can tell 
you all about the things of which you hear 
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so much but can know so little. War is 
something about which you should not 
concern yourself, and I am fighting now 
that you may live in peace. I am not fight- 
ing for myself, but for you and the little 
children, who have more to live for than 
weolder people. But if I dolose my life, I 
know there will be some people still living 
who will take care of you. Mamma tells 
me the baby is quite sick, and she is afraid 
he will not get well. I hope that he will live 
long and take poor Willy’s place in our 
love. You may not hear of me 
for some time, but I will turn up if alive. 
Believe me always thinking of you, no 
matter how great the danger. 


Your FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI, 


Savannah, December 25, 1864. 


DEAR MINNIE: A happy Christmas I 
hope this will prove to you and Lizzie and 
all, for you will probably know by this 
time that we have captured Savannah, 
and that we are all well. Weare enjoying 
ourselves in an elegant house, and will 
have a real Christmas dinner, turkey and 
all. I have no doubt you read the papers 
and know all you want to know, and that 
you will be content to know that Uncle 
Charley and I are well. . - Ihave 
not yet heard if the baby got well of the 
cold with which he was suffering at the 
time I left Atlanta. Write to me 
right off, at Savannah, via New York, and 
tell Lizzie to do the same, for I cannot 
count on mails long. 


EVER Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


In the Field, Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
March 24, 1865. 


My DEAR MINNIE: I got here from the 
battlefield at Bentonville, twenty miles 
northwest of this place, yesterday, but all 
the army did not get in until today. We 
have been marching for two months in a 
low, swampy country with very bad roads 
and had to bridge many large rivers, so 
that we had a hard time besides the fight- 
ing, which seemed the easiest part. Take 
your geography and look at South Caro- 
lina. We started from Savannah, crossed 
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the river and occupied the country from 
Robertsville to Pocotaligo. We then 
marched up towards Barnwell, crossed the 
Salkehatchie and got on the railroad from 
Midway up to Aiken. Then we marched 
to Columbia, crossing the Edisto, then 
Saluda and Broad rivers, then to Winns- 
boro’ and turned east to Cheraw, crossing 
At Cheraw we crossed the 
Pedee and marched through Lancaster to 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. Then we 
crossed Cape Fear river and marched 
up about twenty miles near Averysboro’, 
where we had a pretty smart battle, then 
towards Goldsboro’, and at Bentonville 
we had a real battle, which we won of 
course. Here we have two railroads, one 


going down to Wilmington and one to 
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Newberne. Ships come to these places 
and have in them clothing, food and horse 
feed. It will take us some days to get the 
railroad fixed up so as to bring us what 
we need, so that we may be here some 
time. No doubt the newspapers will pub- 
lish many letters, which you will read, tell- 
ing you all about our adventures. You 
may not understand how we took Charles- 
ton and Wilmington without going near 
them, but these cities are on the seashore, 
where the country is poor, and all the 
people had to eat came from the interior 
by railroad. Now, when my army was in 
the interior we broke up the railroads and 
ate the provisions, so the rebel army had 
to leave or starve. I knew this before- 
hand and had small armies on ships ready 
to take possession when -they left, Our 
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soldiers have been fighting for Charleston 
nearly four years, but they didn’t go about 
it right, so you see what power is knowl- 
édge. I took Charleston, fortified with over 
400 guns, without fighting at all. I get 
a great many letters, some of which I an- 
swer, and some of which Majors Dayton 
and Hitchcock answer for me. It is now 
nearly midnight and I have written nearly 
thirty long letters, but have a great many 
more to write. You and Lizzie 
must write more frequently now, for I 
suppose, hereafter, I will be near the sea 
and will not again be so far from our ships, 
so that I will be able to write and receive 
letters more frequently. I am in good 
health ; so is Uncle Charley. I sent Liz- 
zie a pretty piece of poetry from Fayette- 





MY FATHER'S LETTERS. 


ville and now send you a picture which 
some man from New York sent me. It is 
a good picture ; you can tell better than I 
if it be a good likeness. My best 
love to all, 

Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


This is the last of the war letters. All 
my life my father has written me fre- 
quently, and every letter breathes the 
same loving, devoted care and interest in 
all concerning us. I wished others to 
know with me and share with me these 
dear letters written to a child, when his 
great mind and energies were absorbed 
by his plans of campaigns, but his heart 
full to overflowing with love for those at 
home. 








THE HOME 






AT LANCASTER. 


Dost dare to hope, after a selfish space 
Of selfish years, to win eternal rest ; 


Bringing thy least to Him who gave His best! 





RosaAlig M, Jonas. 
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WITH SHERMAN IN HIS ARMY 


By THEO. R. DAvIs. 


CHANCE meeting with General She 


d battlefield of Shiloh in 1862 brought me later into - 


constant intercourse with him in his 
army home, where by invitation I was 
located when with his command, paying 
my individual share of the moderate 
monthly cost of his personal mess. The 
mess was a social one, where chat was 
unrestrained. The General usually led 
the conversation by the introduction of 
topics—odd ones sometimes—then, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, he left talk to 
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A BEAUTY BUT NOT TENDER, 


‘turned in early, 
between his cot and the campfire, kept burning 
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When in active service Sherman 
did more thinking than talking, though his mind was apparently rested by chat ; 
and his peculiar freedom of conversation to, 


others. 


than with me, on many nights when all 
at headquarters except guards and our- 
were slumbering was possibly a mental 


relief sought for after concentrated thoughts on 
matters of deep concern. 
cent trend of his mind would occasionally be dis- 


At such times the re- 


outlined ; for instance, the condition of 


his slender line of communication. 


n campaigning 


” 


the General usually 
alternating after a first nap 


faithful orderlies whose «‘ dog tent ’’ was 


among the tree boughs—the back of the Gen- 
eral’s canvas shelter. 
finished until long past midnight, was done 


My own work, seldom 


the second tent from Sherman's, and as 


the General frequently came in, I listened a 
good many 
which were not his usual topic of conversa- 
tion, and saw in many subsequent happen- 
ings the realization of. suggestions made 
weeks, possibly months, before—a something 


nights to chat upon subjects 


which appears strange when the General's 
views of the press and its representatives 
are contrasted with this statement. 
General Sherman asked and answered 
questions curtly, leaving the impression 
2 that, aware of the facts, he re- 
quired verification and, to one un- 
acquainted with his faculty for 
instant comprehension, to have 
sentences bitten off was confus- 
ing. I speak now more especially 
of war times, although in follow- 
ing years, to those who had been 
much with him in camp, a few 
words covered ail to be said on a 
subject. Apropos of this is a hap- 
pening twenty years ago in St, 
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Louis. I had introduced to the General 
one of the most charming of gentlemen, 
Marquis del Grillo, husband of Madame 
Ristori. The General wished to pay his 
respects to madame, but could conven- 
iently do so only at the opera house that 
night, when, between the acts, I was to be 
hisescort. The dressing rooms of ‘‘ Ben"’ 
de Bar’s opera house were shabby, and 
when I visited them after the third act, to 
say that if convenient the General would 
come then, an indescribable scene was in 
progress. The poise of Madame Ristori, 
who was acting as Queen Elizabeth and 
was at that moment sitting upon an in- 
complete chair, was peculiar. Agile maids 
of honor had mounted tables, and noble 
earls, rapier in hand, prodded the bewil- 
dered squeaking wharf rats that scam- 
pered about in quest of entrances to their 
nests in wall and floor. Farces usually 
are brief, and when a few moments later 
General Sherman was piloted through the 
broken, dust-covered way to the dressing 
rooms, I did not mention the scene. Ma- 
dame Ristori had dismounted from the 
rickety wooden chair and regained com- 
posure, although others of the company 
were still in a feverish state. «I am,”’ 
began Ristori, ‘‘ so regret to see so great a 
general in a casa mata so poor; I 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ said the General 
in an undertone, glancing toward me. 
‘« Place needs rat traps, eh?’’ Then turn- 
ing instantly to Ristori, he addressed him- 
self to her, speaking each word with dis- 
tinctness. Madame comprehended the 
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GENERAL SHERMAN §S PACE. 


admiration he had for her as a woman ; 
and as she afterwards told me, to sum 
up her meeting with General Sherman : 
‘Never better was acting understood 
than by great America’s general.’’ His 
perfectly composed address had driven 
from her mind thoughts of the ridiculous 
scene, some apology for the effect of which 
it was her wish to offer. 

Speaking of dilapidation,I am reminded 
of General Sherman’s headquarters’ boat 
—the Tigress. Upon his return from the 
bayou expedition above Vicksburg the 
boat was a wreck ; not so the General. 

My tent mate at General Sherman's 
headquarters was General Charles Ew- 
ing, a schoolmate in boyhood days. Ew- 
ing was Sherman’s inspector general, 
and, as his brother-in-law, more intimate- 
ly attached to him than were others of the 
staff. Ewing’s disposition was especially 
genial, happily viewing the bright side. 
‘‘ When you know your catechism first 
rate,’’ he would say, ‘it takes T’cump 
a short while to hear it in his own style ; 

and if you don’t like his way, and 
he’s pretty apt not to change it, just 
look squarely at him; it 
will surprise you to see how 
kind his countenance is.’’ 
4~ Ewing was wont to say 
that the General had need 
of those who knew answers 
to questions so well that 
they answered themselves 
and were not like the con- 
trabands, who were ‘jus’ 
on’y* gwin ‘long’’—a re- 
mark pregnant with truth, 
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KILPATRICK'S HEADQUARTERS ON THE SECUND NIGHT OUT FROM ATLANTA, 


As General Sherman rode day by day 
on the march, accompanying different 
columns according to the importance of 
their location, he was not given to con- 
versation ; but when joined by an officer 
from a corps marching by other roads, 
whatever that officer’s mind retained con- 
cerning the country Sherman was quickly 
acquainted with. Such a conversation 
cannot be perfectly sketched, for the Gen- 
eral’s manner in asking and partly an- 
swering his own question varied when 
his method did not. My own welcome 
home at evening after a day or more away 
would be Ewing’s ‘‘ Had catechism yet? 
No! Well, the man who ties on high 
shirt collars is ready to hear you right 
now.’’ If at the moment General Sher- 
man happened to be near, he sauntered 
over to take my notebook just tossed upon 
the blankets spread on the ground for our 
bunk. 

General Sherman’s ability to construe 
the intent of a crude sketch was remarka- 
ble, and as he glanced hastily over recent 
additions to pages of notes and sketches 
his comments were those of one thinking 
aloud ; and sketches bearing marks of 
work under circumstances that made lines 
inadvertently jerky brought to his face a 


grim smile, and at times suggestions, such 
as, ‘‘ Lead poison there, eh?’’ 
Occasionally the General came to our 
tent and, without a word to either Ewing 
or myself, took my notebook, turned to a 
particular sketch, glanced at it, then at 
space, departing as silently thoughtful 
as he had come. I have mentioned the 
keen comprehension of rough memoranda, 
something easily explained compared 
with the instinct which enabled Sherman 
to divine exactly my whereabouts during 
an absence of a day or more. This was 
remarkable ; for, ordered by a strategist 
noted for active movement of his troops, 
whose army covered many miles in differ- 
ent directions, my route was controlled by 
circumstances developed by the unfolding 
events of the day. Possibly I was miles 
away from the divisions mentioned as my 
inclination to visit, but 
General Sherman’s first 
question at evening con 
cerned some command 
I had met. Ewing 
named these questions 
‘‘bulls’ eyes.’’ Their 
character may be judged 
from the following, 
taken almost at random 





A SKETCH FOR THE 
GENERAL. 
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from a certain notebook which, uulike my 
sketchbook, the General did not inspect. 
The abbreviations were Sherman’s; I 
think no word has been changed : 

‘« Mower’s road have bottom ; artillery 
and trains through ?”’ 

‘« Except in a few places, sir. But——’’ 

‘‘Men put fences in the road and took 
fields, eh ?’’ 

‘« Yes, sir.”’ 

«« Ambulances in fair fix—mules bare— 
harness fair?” 

‘‘ Well, General, the teamsters. might 
help——’”’ 

‘‘Use wheel grease and save swearing, 
eh? What’s the ground 
over there; trends easterly 
or south ?’’ 

‘« The roads, sir, seem to 
follow ni 

‘Yes, yes, that’s so; 
country’s broken, eh? 
good deal, follows streams 
south something east. 
Good for much ?”’ 

‘‘Mostly hard 
searce.”’ 

‘‘That’s the impression I had; forage 
has been used up short, I expect ; way up 
short. He'll have it better tomorrow. 
Hullo, Kil, thought I might see you 
tonight; expected you later, though,” 
turning to give his cavalry leader a more 
personal welcome. ‘‘ Camped in a house, 
eh, Kil?*’ He glanced over his shoulder 
to mention his surmise as to ‘‘ water over 
there,’ and my quickly spoken « Yes, 
sir,’’ was addressed to his back, while 
Ewing, with smiling face and mock grav- 
ity, in subdued tones extended congratu- 
lation on what he was pleased to mention 
as ‘‘pages a few; catechism will finish 
later.’’ 

Sherman’s acute observation was an 
adjunct to the broad consideration habit- 
ual with him in all matters. It is remark- 
able how thoroughly his memory retained 
the physical features of country through 
which in previous years he had journeyed 
—making allowance, too, for probable 
changes—yet he complained because facts 
which daily familiarity made so plain that 
his mind took no hold on them, escaped 
his memory. Only a few months before 
the General’s death he asked me very 
earnestly : ‘‘ What was my headquarters 
flag? The thing plagues me. I know we 
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FROM THE BAYOU EX- 
PEDITION. 





did have some- 


had something.’’ We 
thing, but not the thing of his memory. 
The cavalry guidon of his escort usually 
marked field headquarters, and a storm 
garrison flag, hung as drapery, was used 
when, as in a city, headquarters were in 
a prominent building, as they were at 
Atlanta, Savannah, Columbia and Ra- 
leigh. This the General remembered as it 
was stated. «But,’’ he added, «what — 
was the other thing? I know we had 
something. What was it; what was the 
other thing?'’ Then the occasion of his 
perplexity came into my mind. 

‘Why, General, that was not a flag, 
but a sketch still in my 
keeping. It was made the 
last night Generals Grant 
and Rawlings spent with 
you in Raleigh, as a sug- 
gestion — when conversa- 
tion turned upon what we 
might have; and some- 
thing of the idea subse- 
quently became the badge 
of the combined armies of the Tennessee, 
Cumberland and Ohio, which you wear.”’ 

Instantly all came back to him. 
« Well,’’ he* said, with a quizzical smile, 
‘«T was right on one point, anyhow ; for 
I told them you would know about it. 
Right there, anyhow! I had you mixed 
up with the matter, and that was how it 
was. I remember the whole thing now, 
conversation and all. Now see,’’ he con- 
tinued, «did I ever wear boots ?—boots 
outside my trousers? Did you ever see 
me with such boots ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 


‘‘Did, eh? Where did those boots 
come from? Not mine, anyhow. Where 
did I get 


those boots? 
Where did I 
wear them ?’’ 
But he laugh- 
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ingly admitted the ownership of the boots 
when facts were given and substantiated 
by mention of contemporaneous happen- 
ings. . 

It should go without saying, that a 
practical joke on General Sherman would 
not be planned ; yet when he walked into 
the trap his countenance, as he silently 
turned from the mishap, wore a simile 
which grew as other victims put their 
thoughts in words. A cigar box, gener- 
ous in size, served as mail receptacle at 
headquarters when the army camped for 
a day’s rest. The box hung, as usual, 
upon a tree-trunk near the General’s tent, 
in front of which he was seated upon a 
campstool. When hung four feet from 
the ground the slit in the end of the box 
was in view. But lifted higher, it was 
not so apparent as the counterfeit aper- 
ture, hastily painted with water color. 
The General, smiling grimly at the con- 
ceit of which he was the earliest victim, 
was the only spectator, and his gleeful 
sympathy with fresh victims made them 
conscious that they were seen. 

It is possible that General Sherman 
may have learned subsequent to the war, 
from Ewing, the facts regarding those 





ubiquitous hotel forks. Otherwise the 
mystery was never settled for him. No 
one but Ewing would have ventured to 
tell him that those forks were our stand- 
by to the close of campaign days, and 
probably went back to Georgia with the 
colored contingent of headquarters. 
When marching through Georgia a 
contraband was halted, and investigation 
showed his heavy bundle to be a lot of 
much worn plated table ware. Each fork 
ahd spoon was stamped « Milledgeville 
Hotel.’’ To return the plunder was im- 
possible nor were the articles worth the 
trouble of any serious attempt to do so. 
If the bundle was dropped some other 
‘‘patriot’’ would surely burden him- 
self—much as a Jack Tar toils with a 
feather bed and looking glass to the boat 
landing, with the positive certainty that 
such home comforts must be there aban- 
doned. Or a citizen might house the lot 
of plated ware, and thus be suspected of 
pillage. The matter was settled by bring- 
ing the bundle to camp, and with Ewing’s 
assistance ‘‘ Milledgeville Hotel’’ forks 
were spread among most of the principal 
messes in the army, our own included. 
The name attracted General Sherman’s 
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eye at once. ‘ Better get rid of these,’ 
he said quickly, looking up at no onein quoted. 


particular.* The name was hammered 
out that evening. A few days later, as 
guest at General Frank P. Blair’s mess, 
Sherman took it for granted that our 
stock had been handed to Colonel Joel, 
the caterer of that mess, who was ad- 
vised to ‘‘get rid of those forks,’ 
which were duly hammered. But the 
‘« Milledgeville Hotel ’’ fork was too 
numerous to have anend quickly and 
the campaign closed before the last 
fact, 


inscription was obliterated. In 
I believe Ewing managed to in- 
duce Rawlings to transfer a few 
to the army of the Potomac as 
a memento of the march to the 
sea. 

Sherman’s stated views of the 
press and its venturesome rep- 
resentatives, contrasted with his 
tolerance for these same faithful 
workers, once afield, was an 
anomaly. With army corre- 
spondents he was invariably 
‘*Old Sherman.”” And army 
correspondents, as he character- 
ized them, were ‘‘ A pack of fel- 
lows who got someone who did 
not see a fight to tell them a lot 
of stuff about themselves, that 
editors were fools enough to 
print and pay for.’’ With such 
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impressions it is not remark- 
able that an army correspond- 
ent’s request for a pass met a 
negative so decided that the 
interview was short. «If,’’ 
he would say, ¢ all you fel- 
lows were hung as spies, our 
work would be less. No, no! 
we need soldiers, not report- 
ers. Fact is, no price could 
be named for all the presses 
in the country that would not 
be a bargain for the govern- 
ment to snap at, then sell to 
junk dealers the fragments.’’ 

George D. Prentice alone 
escaped Sherman’s censure 
of the press. Prentice's prin- 
ciples, pluck and ability Sher- 
man thoroughly admired, 


and Prentice’s sayings were frequently 


My own presence with the army was 
for the purpose of furnishing intelligence 
of its movements. True, the letterpress 
for my sketches was brief and not critical. 
At the same time no understanding, tacit 
or expressed, prevented work for the 


newspapers upon special occa- 


. Thus it puzzled not a few that 
Sherman invited me to make my 
home at his headquarters as a mem- 
ber of his mess, and made me quite 
comfortable in the den of the lion. 


The opportunity was excellent 
to become intimately acquaint- 
ed with Sherman’s peculiarities 
and his angular personality. I 
knew pretty thoroughly the 
commanders made prominent 
by the war, and while believing 
that Sherman was without a 
parallel, felt convinced that the 
execution of his work was best 
accomplished when others en- 
acted his conclusions. 

In the first years of the 
war Sherman’s headquar- 
ters were unpretentious. 
When he commanded ar- 
mies his camping equip- 
ment was less than the 


A SOUVENIR OF THE youn- OUtfit commonly deemed 


STON SURRENDER. 


necessary. The extra 


* Those of the mess still living are ex-Senator Willard Warner of Alabama, Judge Henry Hitch- 


cock of St. Louis and Theo. R. Davis of Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
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sheets of duck which usually serve as a 
second roof or rain shed for an officer’s 
tent comprised all the canvas at Sherman’s 
headquarters except two wall tents, one 
of which, together with an army wagon 
arranged expressly for the purpose, was 
devoted to the documentary property of 
the adjutant general’s office. The second 
tent, under the supervision and guard of 
‘‘ Uncle Manuel,’’ cook and generalissimo 
of the colored contingent,* covered mess 
stores used to eke out provisions similar 
to those furnished to the private soldier, 
and supplied either by the commissary or 
those industrious and over-abused for- 
agers yclept «‘ Sher- 
man’s Bummers.’’ 

General Sher- 
man's ‘‘fly,’’ or tent, 
was a little larger 
than its neighbors, 
and except in very 
inclement weather 
the back of the fly 
was a thatch of 
boughs. Sherman’s 
opposition to camp- 
ing in a house, as he 
termed occupation 
of buildings for 
night shelter dur- 
ing the march, con- 
cerned his immedi- 
ate military family. 
His commanders 
constantly settled 
under roofs, while 
Sherman’s camp 
was pitched upon 
fair ground adjacent 
to a house, for the convenience of its well 
and forage stacks. The General and his 
staff held rigidly to the tents, but head- 
quarter clerks occupied the house if they 
chose to do so; colored servants likewise 
disposed themselves according to inclina- 
tion. When resting in cities the General 
usually selected a prominent, frequently a 
public, building. 

Sherman, the army commander, con- 
sidered his location in battle with pru- 
dence, and although unavoidably exposed 
to frequent danger from bullet and shell, 





the General did not court unnecessary 
risk beyond the emergency of the moment. 
‘‘Look out for the horses,’’ he would re- 
mark when dismounting to advance on 
foot to reconnoitre—the horses meanwhile 
were led to a safer point. Sherman’s 
routine in camp was complete—constitu- 
tionally active himself, the prompt per- 
formance of full duty was expected of 
every staff officer. Sherman wrote rapid- 
ly, a small, legible hand, and seldom al- 
tered a previously thought out composi- 
tion, which was always clear and to the 
point. The lapse of a quarter of a century 
showed little change in the tracery of 





IN THE CAROLINA SWAMPS. 


his pen. When in camp he wrote accord- 
ing to his opportunity. Interruptions 
at frequent intervals provoked no irrita- 
bility and but slight delay; to those 
closely associated with him he would fre- 
quently mention points conveyed in a 
recently finished letter, yet he never indi- 
cated previous to writing what he pro- 
posed to state, but he would refer unhesi- 
tatingly to a proposed movement days in 
advance of its initiation. Ten weeks 
previous to the fall of Atlanta, when only 
a third of the 100 days of battle and march 


*At the request of Judge Sharkey of Mississippi Manuel joined us at Jackson in ‘63. With army 
regulations as textbook he learned to read, and died owning a plantation. His wife, an army laundress, 


was a woman of undaunted pluck. 
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had passed, the General came to my tent 
for a midnight chat, relieving me mean- 
while of my notebook and bayonet can- 
dle-stick. The ground between Atlanta, 
Pensacola and Brunswick, Georgia, and 
Pocotaligo, South Carolina, was gone over, 
and his concluding words were: ‘«‘ When 
I have Atlanta, this campaign is just be- 
gun.’’ This was June 4, 1864. Atlanta fell 
in mid September. In November Sherman 
left Atlanta for the coast. Hood was to 
be cared for by Thomas and Schofield. In 
Savannah word of Nashville came, and 
Sherman voiced this curt but compre- 
hensive estimate of General George H. 
Thomas: ‘*‘Old Thom’ is an isolated 
instance; slow but sure. Plans a battle; 
the enemy to attack: Thomas to win. 
Oid Thom wins.’’ 

Sherman's relations with generals of 
his army were so entirely even that his 
greeting of one would be that to all save 
change in name, except for McPherson 
and Blair. For each of these a tie of 
affectionate regard existed, more like 
brotherhood than comradeship. A most 
impressive of never-to-be-forgotten in- 
cidents in army life is the memory of 
Sherman's last look at the dead face of 
McPherson, his beloved lieutenant ; and, 
finally, as he tenderly covered the counte- 
nance with his country’s flag, in a voice 
scarcely audible he said: «‘ Better start at 
once and drive carefully.”’ 

In front of Savannah, General Frank P. 


Blair, accompanied by General Mower, 
rode up to Sherman, who, seeing that 
Blair’s mind was burdened, asked in a 
voice kindly with sympathy : «‘ What is it, 
Blair? what’s the matter; any trouble?’ 

‘« Well, yes, there is liable to be,’ said 
Blair, slowly articulating each word. «I’m 
about out of whiskey and cigars, and 
I'd like you to order me to get into that 
town, to open up communications.”’ 

«« Serious as that, eh, Blair?’’ said the 
General. «Well, then, we will have to 
get in, that’s all ; anyhow, you have my 
consent.’’ And as it happened that Har- 
dee’s plans for going out coincided with 
Blair’s desires to get in, Sherman received 
the next morning, from the genial com- 
mander and invariable leader of the Seven- 
teenth corps, an invitation to have a glass 
of wine with him, as the cellar of his 
headquarters in Savannah held more fine 
grape juice than was required for hospital 
use. 

Speaking to Sherman one day of Blair’s 
fondness for a race, Judge—then General 
—Gresham, who commanded a division of 
the Seventeenth corps, said: ‘When I 
was brought back wounded from the front 
at Atlanta, Blair complained: «It’s too 
bad, Gresham ; I was racing John Logan 
to get into Atlanta and you go and get 
shot. Don’t you know that might beat 
me.’’ ‘Blair,’ said Sherman, ‘could be 
entered for any distance. He was as 
brave as Julius Czesar. He might be re- 
pulsed but never beaten. I was, however, 
constantly dreading his reckless imper- 
turbability along his lines.’’ 

With Blair, the General was always 
‘‘Sherman,’’ a designation by which no 
other officer in the army habitually ad- 
dressed him. Sherman thoroughly en- 
joyed Blair’s quaint humor, and unhesi- 
tatingly turned a point on him. At the 
opening of the Carolina campaign, the 
plenty in the peaceful domain of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, was as ruthlessly absorbed 
in a few hours by Sherman’s men as if 
the original white population that aban- 
doned the town in ’61 had not been wholly 
replaced by a multitude of experimental 
educators of the ‘‘contraband.’’ And 
when General Saxton, commanding this 
colony of peace, came complainingly to 
Sherman, there was practically little left 
of comforts which only recently had 
ranged about Saxton in the commodious 
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mansion of which he was the head. Sher- 
man, after proper and apparently serious 
attention to his visitor’s narrative of 
wreck, began : ‘‘ Killed the cow, Saxton ? 
bad, that’s bad! Took your pots and 
pans and kettles to cook the cow? Cleaned 
up all the nice food about the premises? 
bad! Cut up carpets for blankets, and 
made off with curtains and piano covers 
to sleep in? bad! Bless me! do you 
know, it looked first to me like the Fif- 
teenth corps ; but the fence, back steps 
and part of the porch, to cook the cow— 
that’s Seventeenth corps. I never could 
get Blair to make his men forage economi- 
cally. They never do it. Eh, Blair,’ 
turning to that officer, who was present ; 


The General was fond of telling how, 
when starting out from the coast, with 
guns and cartridge boxes held aloft, «‘ the 
boys struck into the water waist deep in 
the rice swamps to attack the Confeder- 
ates, who called out in astonishment, 
‘Well, whose men are you un fellows? 
If it’s Sherman’s army we are off.’ And 
they went.’’ Apropos of awkward situa- 
tions, this was the General’s story : 

‘«« Twas,”’ he said, «‘ pretty well tuckered 
out from loss of sleep when we stopped 
at Colliersville, a station not far from 
Memphis, on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railroad, and stepping into a house to 
catch a nap went off in a doze, hearing 
the children protest to Mar that I had not 
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‘it appears to me you are the man 
Saxton is after, not I.”’ 

But Blair was equal to the occasion. 
‘‘Wrong there, Sherman; I’ve had no 
milk in my coffee lately, and if my boys 
had killed Saxton’s cow, or anybody 
else’s, they'd milked her first and shared 
with headquarters.’’ Ewing's hilarity in 
listening that evening tothe story brought 
the General into his tent to say to his in- 
spector general that he might properly 
see that such performances as these did 
not exceed military requirements, as this 
plainly did. « But,’’ he added, «I should 
not have been quite so hard on Saxton if 
it were not such a sure thing that he came 
by the cow much after the same way as 
Blair’s men got her—by right of might, 
and not of purchase.”’ 


bothered to take off my shoes. Shouts 
and shots woke me. Hurrying out, it 
looked as if most of us would be picked 
up by a detachment of Forrest’s cavalry 
that had swooped on us. In fact, it was 
good dodging behind quarters of the 
house servants that allowed me to reach 
unobserved a corn crib already so full as 
to leave scant room for me to crouch on 
top of the corn and watch, through the 
cracks, those cavalrymen hovering about 
my hiding place—some of them within a 
few feet of me. When presently the es- 
cort, orderlies, clerks—in fact, all who 
could find guns—began shooting they 
made it so hot in my vicinity that the 
fellows got out, and I did too—like the 
action of Benny Roberts’s rifle which, if 
it recoiled any, recoiled a little for’ard. 
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and attentive col- 
ored judges who was 
‘de boy dat kep’ 
his doins close’s 
his feet.’’ Each con- 
testant chose his 
own ‘patter,’ and 
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A SLENDER LINE OF COMMUNICATION, 


Close quarters, eh? and a fairly mean 
situation for a major general command- 
ing. Lucky no newspaper ‘ fellers’ were 
there, or the crazy story might have 
started up again, this time based on a 
better foundation for probability than 
the estimate of the number of troops req- 
uisite to meet the emergency in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee.”’ 

I never exactly understood why this 
experience on a corn pile came so fre- 
quently to the General’s mind. He stead- 
ily compared corn to the Colliersville crop. 
It certainly was not the crazy story, as 
that was a source of amusement to him. 
Once, when at the mess table, I men- 
tioned—not to the General however— 
some odd happenings at Port Royal, attrib- 
uting them to the constitutional inability 
of Port Royal or T. W. Sherman to be on 
good terms with fair rations. The Gen- 
eral looked up quickly to quizzically 
suggest: ‘‘That -accounts for it; that 
clears it up. ‘T’other Sherman’s way off 
and I get the credit. It’s all right. It 
don’t bother me, and if what you say is 
true, t’other Sherman’s already overbur- 
dened.”’ 

There was little opportunity in cam- 
paign days for the General to engage per- 
sonally in dancing, of which it is well 
known he was very fond, although a 
dance at headquarters was frequently 
given—with Sherman a liberal contribu- 
tor to the «« Pot in de cap”’ to reward the 
winner, after a decision by two competent 
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in these gin-house- 
door contests the 
General was referee. 
+a Chicken disputes 
Ge could be viewed by 
anyone not below 
a division com- 
mander, who chose 
to bring to head- 
- quarters a bird of 
We kept 
the championship. 
How? Verbum 
sap. ; it shall not be 
printed here. Jumping, wrestling and 
sprinting were frequent pastimes with the 
‘‘youngsters’’ at Sherman's headquar- 
ters. A drop of the General’s hat started 
us, until one day one of my hound pups 
joined in the race with the soft weather- 
beaten Kossuth in his teeth. 

In speaking of General Sherman's 
nightly habit of alternating between cot 
and campfire I did not describe the stat- 
uesque figure whose unvarying poise in 
the small hours of the night was familiar 
at headquarters to sentinel and courier. 
The figure was clad in a full suit of scarlet 
underclothing, with feet incased in long 
and warm blue stockings. A dressing 
gown made by Mrs. Sherman, voluminous 
in its cut as Napoleon's overcoat, was the 
outer envelope. The feet usually were slip- 
perless, and except on stormy nights the 
head was without the soft, low-crowned 
felt hat. The cigar, held between com- 
pressed lips, at an angle Ewing averred 
to be a line of communication between 
mouth and ear, although already lit, was 
frequently thrust against the glowing end 
of an ember, lifted from the campfire. 
Anon a freshened blaze signalled the con- 
sultation of amap. How the General en- 
dured this constant physical and mental 
strain is almost incomprehensible. He 
gave little thought either to himself or his 
surroundings, but labored unceasingly. 
This was the commander of the army, 
who thought out his problems while his 
soldiers slept. The result is history. 
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Incident to a night which Sherman 
passed at the headquarters of the army 
of the Tennessee, a cot, furnished with 
clean white sheets, was placed for Sher- 
man’s use. In the morning there was 
on General Howard’s usually calm face a 
worried and inquiring look when his eye 
caught sight of those sheets, the ashes on 
which showed plainly that Sherman must 
have passed most of the night by the 
campfire; yet daylight found him fresh 
and ready to mount the white-nosed horse, 
whose stride at times covered five miles 
in an hour. I don’t remember a single 
instance when Sherman, as an army com- 
mander, rode at other pace than a walk, 
and I have heard him characterize as 
‘‘bosh’’ pictures of himself on a pranc- 
ing charger. 

General Sherman was not given to 
smiles upon matters connected with Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston’s surrender, but 
he was amused at a description of General 
Johnston's visit to my studio, to look at 
sketches made in army times. One of 
these sketches—it was the original—de- 
picted faithfully the surrender scene in 
James Bennett’s house. A bottle stood 
on the table by which the two generals 
were seated; glasses were convenient, 
and General Johnston insisted that the 
construction was plain—the bottle was 
whiskey, and being nearest him, down to 
history that bottle went as his. This 
he objected to, and I then promised to 
correct, when possible, this impression. 
‘‘T pushed the bottle over there myself,”’ 
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said Sherman. «Thought he might feel 
like a little. I did, certain ; it was good 
whiskey too, some of my own.”’ 

‘« Exactly, General,’’ I said. «General 
Johnston remarked that your staff offi- 
cer with the black mustache produced 
the bottle from beneath his cape, and he 
added that your apparent purpose in life 
had been to flank him out of positions ; 
this time you flanked him when circum- 
stances obliged him to stay. To this, 
figuratively speaking, he kicked.”’ 

«« And the bottle, what became of it?’”’ 
asked General Sherman quickly. 

‘« You gave it to my old friend, Captain 
Gray, Commodore of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship line.”’ 

‘‘Eh? Well, no bottle ever outflanked 
him ; kept it for years on his flagship the 
Alaska—to look at! Well, that gets 
away with Jo. Johnston, don’t it?’’ said 
the General, laughing heartily. Pres- 
ently he asked quite earnestly, «« How did 
you youngsters square it with old man 
Bennett ; for his table had to be dismem- 
bered to pass it out of the little windows, 
eh? Iheard something of that. But was 
the old man made contented ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, thoroughly ; he wished to 
sell us other furniture on the same 
basis.”’ 

‘Did, eh? Weli, that settles it. Re- 
lieves my mind too. Pretty difficult 
matter to keep track of a lot of fellows 
capable of starting sharp men like Gen- 
eral Henry A. Barnum to send bands 
serenading deaf and dumb asylums. 
Didn't know I heard of that,eh? Well, 
take it all in all, my headquarters man- 
aged to keep its end up, and within 
limits. Work is liable to be well done 
when it is attacked cheerfully. Mine 
was a working headquarters.”’ 
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By M. E. W. 


HERE is no better old saying in ex- 

‘istence than that comparisons are 
odious. They are not only odious, but 
they are nearly if not quite impossible. 
For instance, if we compare a dinner in 
London to a dinner in New York, we 
must say whose dinner, what dinner, in 
If we compare New York to 
what Paris. Shall 
we take the old Catholic aristocracy of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, or the upstart so- 
cial sphere of the Faubourg St. Honoré 
and the Chaussee d’Antin, or shall we 
take «Tout Paris,’’ with its thousand 
ramifications, with its literary and artis- 
tic salons, the «« Tout Paris mondain,’’ the 
‘Tout Paris artiste,’’ the «‘ Tout Paris des 
Premiéres’’ and all the rest of that hetero- 
geneous crowd, any fragment of which 
could swallow up the «‘ Four Hundred”’ 
and all its works ? 

Shall we attempt to compare New York 
or Washington with London, with its 
4,000,000, its Prince of Wales set, its old 
and sober aristocracy filled with cultivated 
people, whose ideas of refinement, culture 


both cities. 
Paris, we must say 


Probably no American writer is more widely read by women than ‘ 
Mrs. John Sherwood. 
was born about 1830 at Keene, N. 
Her father, General James Wilson, 
young girl, and the family removed to Washington. 
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and she 
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and of all the traditions of good society 
date back athousand years? Would it be 
fair either to attempt to say what part of 
this vast congérie should be taken as the 
sample end, and what part of America, 
with its new civilization, could be com- 
pared to any or all of these? 

Therefore any thoughts which follow 
must be merely apologized for, as the rapid 
observations of a traveller who, in seeing 
many countries, has loved her own the 
best, and who puts down these fleeting 
impressions merely with a hope to benefit 
her own, even if sometimes criticising it. 

Twenty years ago Justin McCarthy, than 
whom there has been no better interna- 
tional critic, wrote an immortal paper 
called, «‘ English and American Women 
Compared.’’ It was perhaps the most com- 
plimentary, and we are therefore bound to 
say the fairest, description ever given to 
the world of our women. It came at a 
time when the American girl was being 
served up by Ouida, the American senator 
by Anthony Trollope, and the American 
divorcée by Victorien Sardou, in L’Oncle 
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Her maide ~ name was Mary Elizabeth Wilson, 
i., of Irish New England parentage. 
was chenail to congress while she was a 
While in Washington she 


married Mr. John Sherwood, and since that time has spent most of her life in 


New York. 


One of her sons married in 1887 Rosina Emmett, the artist. 


Mrs. 


Sherwood has written a very large number of news paper and magazine articles. 


She is also the author of two novels, 
and A Transplanted Rose, published in 1882; 
15381, 


1881, Home Amusements, 


The Sarcasm of Destiny, published in 1877, 
as well as of Amenities of Home, 


and Manners and’ Social Usages, 1884. Recently 


Mrs. Sherwood has devoted much time and energy to parlor readings, by which 
she has raised more than $10,000 for charity. 

















Sam. There was never a moment when 
the American needed a friend more. 

And in that gentle and yet pungent 
paper Mr. McCarthy refers to our extrava- 
gance, our love of display, our superficial 
criticisms of the merits of English literary 
women, judged from the standpoint of 
dress, and to a singular underlying snob- 
bery which he observed in a few, who 
wished that the days of titles and of aris- 
tocratic customs could come back to the 
land where Thomas Jefferson tied his horse 
to the Capitol palings when he went up to 
take the presidential oath. 

Since that paper was written what a 
flood of prosperity has deluged the land, 
what a stride has been made in all the 
arts of entertaining! What houses we 
possess, what dinners we give ! 

What would Horace Walpole say, could 
he see the collections of some of our really 
poor people, not to mention those of our 
billionaires ? Should he go out to dinner in 
New York, the master of Strawberry Hill 
and the first great collector coutd see more 
curious old furniture, more hawthorn 
vases, more antique teapots, more rare sil- 
ver and more ‘‘ chiffons ’’ than he had ever 
dreamed of ; he could see the power which 
a young, vigorous nation possesses, when 
it takes a kangaroo trick of leaping 
backward into antiquity or forward into 
strange countries, and what it can bring 
home from its constant globetrotting, 
having carried over some of its own silver 
and gold in exchange. He would also see 
the power which art has possessed over a 
nation so suddenly rich that one reads 
with alarm the axiom of Taine< «« When a 
nation has reached its highest point of 
prosperity and begins to decay, then blos- 
soms the consummate flower of art.’’ 

We need not go so far back as Horace 
Walpole ; it even astonishes the collector 
of last year to find that he must come 
to New York to buy back his Japanese 
bronzes and his Capo di Monte, his ma- 
jolica and peach-blossom vase. We may 
say that we have the oldest of arts, that 
of entertaining, wrested from the hands 
of the oldest of nations and placed almost 
recklessly in the hands of the youngest, 
as one would take a delicate musical in- 
strument from the hands of a master and 
put it in the hands of a child. What 


wonder if in the first essay some chords are 
missed, some discords struck ? 


Then we 
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must remember that modern life is pass- 
ing slowly but decidedly through a great 
revolution, now nearly achieved. The re- 
lation of equality is gradually eclipsing 
every other ; that of inequality, where it 
does survive, taking its least noble form, 
as most things do in their decay. In 
Europe there is still deference to title, al- 
though the real power of feudalism was 
broken by Louis x1. Its shadow remains, 
even in republican France, where, if a 
man has not a title he is apt to buy or 
to steal one. On this side of the Atlantic 
it is a deference paid to wealth, however 
obtained. This is a much greater strain 
upon character, a more vulgar form of 
snobbery than the reverence for title ; for, 
taking that at its best it meant that some- 
time, no matter how long ago, someone 
lived nobly and won his spurs. 

We may therefore assume that the 
great necromancer, Prosperity, with his 
wand, Luxury, has suddenly placed our 
new nation, if not on a footing with the 
old, certainly as a new knight in the field, 
whose prowess deserves that he should be 
mentioned ; or, to change the metaphor, 
some spread-eagle orator might say a 
David who, with his smooth stones from 
the brook (dug up in California and 
Nevada), is giving all other Goliaths a 
crack in the forehead ; when we come to 
make a comparison, let us narrow down 
our premises for the moment to the giv- 
ing of a dinner in London, to the giving 
of a dinner in any city in America, and 
see what one giant can do. 

London possesses a regular system of 
society, a social citadel, around which 
rally those whose birth, title and charac- 
ter are all well known. It is conscious of 
an identity of interest which compacts, 
with the force of cement, its members into 
a single corporation. 

The queen and her drawing room, the 
Prince of Wales and his set, the royal 
family, the nobility and gentry, what is 
called ‘‘aristocracy,’’ is a core to this 
apple, and this central idea goes through 
all its juices. 

Imagine what an inheritance of ideas, 
of culture, of nobility, a well-born English 
man or woman is born to ; imagine what 
traditions of society ; imagine the effect 
merely of inheriting a gallery of portraits 
painted by Sir Joshua and Romney and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Imagine the effect 
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A LONDON DINNER. 


it must have upon a man or woman to 
read that he is descended from Harry 
Hotspur, Bolingbroke, Clarendon, Sidney, 
Spenser, Cecil. 


Imagine what it must 
have been to know the men who daily 
gathered around the tables of the famous 
dinner givers. Imagine what it is to but 
read of the dinners of Holland house, and 
then try to compare the probable effect of 
a dinner at some historical great house 
with the dinner that any American could 
give. 

And yet, improbable as it may seem, 
the American dinner might be the most 
amusing. The American dinner would 
have far more flowers, it would be in a 
brighter room, it would be more « talky,”’ 
perhaps, but it could not be so well worth 
going to. In England, in the greatest as 
well as in the simpler houses, there is a 
respect for intellect, for intelligence, that 
we have not. It is the fashion to invite 
the man or the woman who has done 
something worthy to meet the most wor- 
shipful company, and the young countess 
just beginning to entertain would receive 
from her grandmother, who entertained 
Lord Byron, this advice: «‘My dear, al- 
ways have a literary man or an artist in 
your set.’’ ; 

The humblest literary man, who has 
done anything well, is immediately 


sought out and is asked to dinner, and 
the artist of merit, in music, painting, 
architecture, literature, is sure of recogni- 
tion in London. 

One is almost always sure to see, at a 
grand dinner in London, some quiet, 
elderly woman, who receives the atten- 
tion of the most distinguished guests, 
and learns that she is Mrs. So and So, 
who has written a story or a few hymns. 

In this respect for the best part of us, 
our brains, the London dinner giver has 
confessed to his thousand years of civili- 
zation; he is playing the harp like a 
master. 

To return for a moment to the criticism 
of Justin McCarthy ; he says in it that, 
while he admired the American taste in 
dress, he could not admire a certain 
confusion of mind by which an other- 
wise kindly and well-informed American 
woman misjudged a person who preferred 
to go plain—shabby, if you will. In fact, 
he stood up for the right which every 
Englishwoman will claim as her: own, 
‘‘to be dowdy,’’ if she will. The queen 
has taught her this priceless bit of inde- 
pendence. While the Princess of Wales, 
the younger daughters of the queen, and 
much of the fashion of London dress in 
Paris, and are consequently very smart, 
there is still a class who look down on 














clothes and consider them of small mat- 
ter. Perhaps that is the reason why such 
stringent regulations are made for the 
court dress. Magnificent, stately and 
well-ordered are the dinners of London— 
a countess at the head of the table, a foot- 
man behind each chair, in great houses a 
very fine dinner and splendid pieces of 
plate, some old China, pictures on the wall 
from the pencils of Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Gainsborough and Sir Joshua ; 
sweet, low-voiced, well-bred women, with 
beautiful necks and shoulders, fine heads ; 
men who are doing the work of the world 
in the House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, off in India, in Egypt, in the Sou- 
dan ; a multiplicity of topics of conversa- 
tion; and always some literary man or 
woman, some famous artist, as the « piéce 
de résistance ’’—such are the dinners of 
London. 

The luncheons are simpler, and here 
one is sure to meet the men advanced in 
thought, the women of ideas, and there is 
no question as to the rent-roll. Wealth 
has absolutely nothing todo with the best 
society success in London. 

We might mention many a literary and 
artistic salon, over which charming and 
fascinating young and fashionable women 
preside with the mingled grace which adds 
a beauty and a meaning to Emerson's fa- 
mous epigram that ‘fashion is funded 
politeness.’?” We might mention many a 
literary or artistic man or woman of Lon- 
don who is the favored friend of these great 
ladies, who would, if an American, never 
be asked to a luncheon at Newport or ad- 
mitted to a ball at Delmonico’s, because 
he was not fashionable. It would not oc- 
cur to the gay entertainers to think that 
such a person would be desirable. 

Paris, as the land of the «‘mot’’ and 
the epigram, has always had a great taste 
for literary people. Carlyle said of Eng- 
land that it was composed of thirty mill- 
ions of people, mostly fools. His own 
experience as a favored guest at Lady 
Ashburton’s and other great houses ought 
to have modified his decision. 

In America the Carlyles would have 
been called queer, and probably left out. 
In England it is a recommendation to be 
‘«queer,’’ original, thoughtful. 

That some men and women of genius 
have commanded success in society only 
proves the rule in New York ; that some 
14 
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people of fashion have become writers 
and painters and poets, and have still 
kept their foothold, is only another excep- 
tion. 

Charles Astor Bristed, born to fortune 
and fashion, declared that what he gained 
in prestige in England by becoming an 
author he lost in America. 

What woman of fashion goes out of her 
way to find the man of letters who writes 
the striking editorials in a morning paper, 
in New York? In London a dozen coro- 
neted notes await such a lucky fellow. 
The literary field has tilt with fashion 
there. It is perhaps the most curious in- 
stance of the awkward handling of this 
rare and valuable instrument which we 
call the «‘art of entertaining’’ in Amer- 
ica, the deliberate ignoring of the best 
element of a dinner party, the hitherto 
unknown or the well-known man of 
brains, which distinguishes our enter- 
taining, as different from the foreign com- 
prehension of that word. 

The best society that we have in Amer- 
ica is that at Washington ; the president’s 
house is the palace. He and his minis- 
ters and the judges of the Supreme court, 
the officers of the army and navy, are 
our aristocracy—a simple, unpretending 
one, but as real in its social laws and or- 
ganization as any inthe world. Andthere 
intellect reigns. The dinners at Wash- 
ington, having a kind of precedence re- 
enforced by intelligence, independent of 
wealth and regardless of the arbitrary 
rules of a self-elected leadership, are the 
most agreeable in this country, if not in 
the world. But we have said there were 
many sorts of Paris; so there are many 
sorts of America. It must not be sup- 
posed that clever people do not get to- 
gether and that there are not dinners of 
the brightest and the best. There is no 
such desolation as to suppose that outside 
the «« Four Hundred ”’ there is not a group 
of 50,000 or more who have travelled, 
thought and read, experienced and learned 
how to give a good dinner, a witty dinner. 

I use the term ‘Four Hundred”’ as a 
convenient alias for what Americans have 
no other name for—that is, the particular 
‘‘reigning set’’ in every city, every small 
village. In Paris, republic as it is, there is 
still a very decided aristocracy. There is 
the Duchess Rochefoucauld Bisaccia and 
the eccentric Duchess d’Uzés, and so on, 
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who are decidedly the «« Four Hundred.”’ 
There are the very wealthy Jews, like the 
Rothschilds, who are much to be com- 
mended for their recognition of the su- 
premacy of art and letters. They have 
become the protectors of these men com- 
inercially, and their intelligent wives have 
made their salons delightful by bringing 
in men of culture and talent. On Sun- 
days the Countess Potocka, who wears the 
best pearls in Paris, tries to revive the tra- 
ditions of the Hétel Rambouillet in her 
beautiful hétel in the Avenue Friedland. 
Her guests are De Maupassant, Ratis- 
bon, Paul Bourget, Coquelin, the painter 
Berand and other men of wit. The Bar- 
oness de Poilly, who has a ten- 

dency to refine Bohemianism, is 

an indefatigable pleasure seek- 

er. The only people she will 

not receive are the «financiers ’’ 

and the «heavy witted.’’ The 

Countess de Beaumont says that 

the key to her house is « wit 

and intellect, without regard to 

party, caste or school."’ Caro- 

lus Duran, Alphonse Daudet, 

the painters—whoever are at 

the head of music, literature or 

the dramatic art are welcomed 

there. 

The princes of the house of 
Orleans are most prominent in 
their attentions to people of tal- 
ent. The Princess Mathilde has 
a house in the Rue de Berri full 
of exquisite pictures by the old - 
masters and a few of the mod- 
ern school. Her salon is a mod- 
el of comfort and refined elegance, and at 
her Sunday receptions, where one meets 
the world, are the men distinguished in 
diplomacy, art and letters. 

But what simple dinners, as to meat and 
drink, could any of these great people give, 
compared to the dinners which are given 
constantly in New York ; dinners which 
are banquets, but dinners to which the 
young littérateur or painter would not be 
invited. 

That is to say, in London and in Paris 
the fashionable woman who would make 
her party more fashionable courts the lit- 
erary and artistic guild; as a guild the 
fashionable woman in America does not 
court them. 

It may be said that this is unfair, be- 
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cause, in London, there may be patronage 
on one side, while in America there is per- 
fect equality, and the literary man is a 
greater aristocrat than the fashionable 
woman who gives the party. 

That is true in one sense. For the pro- 
fessions have all the honor here. The 
journalists areoften the men who give the 
party. The,witty lawyer is the most cov- 
eted guest everywhere. So are certain 
littérateurs. 

This is exactly where the difficulty 
comes in, in making comparisons. It is 


therefore better to boil it down to this: 
People suddenly rich, wishing to be 
leaders, to have gay, young, well-dressed 
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diners, do not desire the company of any 
but their own kind; and yet they try to 
emulate the dinners of London and are 
surprised when some English critic finds 
their entertainment dull, flat and unprof- 
itable, overloaded and vulgar. 

The same young, gay, rich, dancing set, 
in London, could have asked Robert 
Browning to the dinner merely as a mat- 
ter of fashion. And it is this fashion 
which is commendable. It improves so- 
ciety. 

The social recognition of the dramatic 
profession is not here what it is in Eng- 
land or France. There is no Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts to take Mr. Irving off in her 
yacht. No actor here has Mr. Irving’s 
social position in London. ' 
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Who ever heard of society creating a lion 
of Mr. John Gilbert, one of the most re- 
spectable men of his profession here, as 
well as a consummate actor; while, in 
London, duchesses and countesses run 


after Mr. Toole. He isa darling of society. - 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have done much to 
help their profession and themselves, by 
taking the initiative and giving delightful 
littleevenings. Butit is vastly more com- 
mon to see many of the leading actors and 
actresses in society in London than in 
New York. Indeed, it is more the custom 
abroad to ask, :‘ What has he done, what 
can he do?”’ than ‘«‘How much is he 
worth?’’ The actor is valued for what 
he isdoing. Perhaps our system of equal- 
ity is somewhat to blame for this, and the 
woman of fashion may wait for the dra- 
matic artist to take the initiative and call 
on her. One is as good as the other ; po- 
litically, perhaps the artist should come 
forward. But we know that anyone who 
could urge this would be talking nonsense. 
It is, in our system of entertaining in a 
gay city, the richest who reigns ; and al- 
though there are many people who can 
still boast a grandfather, it is the new- 
comer who is the arbiter of fashion. Such 
a person could, in London or Paris or 
Rome (merely as a fashionable fad), invite 
the artist or the writer to make her party 
complete. In America she would not do 
it unless the man of genius were a lion, a 
foreigner, a novelty. Then she would do 
so, and perhaps run after him too much. 

And now, as we have been treating of a 
very small, unimportant and, to the great 
American world, unknown quantity, the 
‘‘ reigning set’’ in any city, let us look at 
the matter from within. 

Have we individually considered the 
relative merits of the festive plenty which 
crowns our table, with the selection of the 
company which is gathered around it ? 

Have we in any of our cities these 
‘‘dejeuners d’esprit,’’ as in Paris, where 
certain witty women invite other witty 
women to come and talk of the last new 
novel? Have we counted in that simple 
and amiable and refined possible Utopia, 
where men and women should meet and 
talk, to contribute of their best thought to 
the entertaining? Have we many houses 
to which we are asked to a ‘‘ banquet of 
wit ;’’ are there many opulent people who 
can say ‘‘the key to my house is wit and 
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intellect and character, without regard to 
party, caste or school’’? Ifsuch a house 
can be found, its owner has, all other 
things being equal, conquered the art of 
entertaining. 

Now, all people of talent are not person- 
ages of society ; people must have good 
manners, know how to dress themselves, 
respect the usages of society ; we should 
not like to meet Doctor Johnson at a ball ; 
but it is very rare to find people nowadays, 
however learned, however retired, how- 
ever gifted, who have discarded, as he did, 
the decencies of deportment. The far 
greater evil of depriving society of its 
backbone should be balanced against this 
lesser danger. 

There are literary and artistic and aca- 
demic salons in Paris, which are the most 
interesting places to the foreigner, which 
might be copied in every university town 
of America, to the infinite advantage of 
society. A fashionable young woman of 
Paris never misses these, or the lectures, 
or her Thursday at the Comédie Frangaise 
where she hears the classic plays of Mo- 
liére, and even Shakespeare. It makes 
her a very agreeable talker, although her 
culture may not be very deep. She is not 
a bit less particular as to the number of 
buttons on her gloves, the fit of her ex- 
quisite form or the becomingness of her 
dress, because she has given a few hours 
to her mental development. In America 
we have thoughtful women, gifted women, 
brilliant women, but we rarely have the 
combination, which we see in France, of 
all this, with fashion. 

When this young and fashionable host- 
ess gives a dinner or an evening, she in- 
vites Coquelin and some of his witty com- 
peers, and she talks over Moliére with the 
men who understand him best. 

It is possible that French littérateurs 
care more for society than their American 
brothers. They go into it more, and at 
splendid dinners in Paris I remember the 
writers for the Figaro as most desirable 
guests. The presence of members of the 
French academy, for instance, is much 
courted, and as feminine influence plays 
a considerable réle in the academy elec- 
tions, it is advisable for playwrights, 
novelists and aspiring writers generally 
to cultivate influential relations with a 
view to the future. However this may 
be, literature and art are more highly 
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honored socially in Paris than in America, 
and men of letters lead a very joyous ex- 


istence; dining and being dined, they 
make a dinner delightfully brilliant. 

The artists of Paris have become such 
monarchs, living in sumptuous houses 
and giving splendid fétes, that it is hardly 
possible to speak of their being « left out.”’ 
They are mostly agreeable men, Carolus 
Duran and Bonnat especially. But paint- 
ers, particularly portrait painters, are al- 
ways favorites in all fashionable society. 

The French women talk much about 
being in the ‘‘movement,’’ which to the 
American ear may be translated the 
‘‘swim.’’ They follow every picture ex- 
hibition, can quote from the editor of the 
Figaro what is going on; they criticise 
the last play, the last new novel ; they do 
much hard work, but they seek out and 
honor the man of brains, known or un- 
known, who has done the play or the 
novel. 

Thus, every woman in America may 
take a lesson in entertaining from the old 
world, and strive to combine this respect 
for both conditions, the luxury which 
feeds and the brain which illuminates. 
A house should be at once a pleasure and 
aforce. A force to sustain the struggling, 


as well as a pleasure 
to the prosperous. 

A merely sumptu- 
ous buffet, a check 
sent to Delmonico for 
a‘ heavy feed,’’ does 
not master that great 
art which has illu- 
minated the noblest 
chapters in the his- 
tory of our race and 
led to the most com- 
plete improvement in 
the continuous devel- 
opment of mankind. 
Without each other 
we become savages. 

With the conquering of the art of enter- 
taining we reach the highest triumphs of 
civilization. 

This art of entertaining it is a pro- 
gressive art, while those that we have 
worshipped stand still. No architect of 
our day, even when revealing the inner 
conceit which cynics say possesses all 
minds, would hope to surpass the build- 
ers of the Parthenon ; no carver of marble 
hopes to reach Phidias, no painter dares 
to measure his brush with Raphael, Ti- 
tian or Velasquez. ‘In Asia art has been 
declining for ages ; the Moor of Fez would 
hardly recognize what his race did in 
Granada. The Indian Mussulman gazes 
at the Pearl mosque as if the genii had 
built it. The Persians buy their own old 
carpets, and the Japanese confess, with a 
sigh, that their own old ceramic work 
cannot be equalled now.’’ In all art there 
is ‘‘ despair of advancg;"’ but in the art cf 
entertaining. That is‘always new and 
always progressive; there is no end to 
the originality which may be brought to 
bear upon it, and this rule should be con- 
stantly enforced. A hostess must take 
pains and trouble to give her house a col- 
or, an originality and a type of its own. 
She must put brains in her entertaining. 

We have begun this sketch somewhat 
bumptiously, perhaps, with an account 
of our physical resources. Let us pursue 
the same strain as to our mental wealth. 

We have not only witty after-dinner 
speakers—in that let no country hope to 
rival us—amongst our lawyers, journal- 
ists and literary men, but we have our 
clergy. And it would be difficult to find 
any hamlet in the United States where 









there is not one agreeable clergyman, gen- 
erally three or four. 

The best material for a dinner is an ac- 
complished divine, who knows that his 
mission is for two worlds. He need not 
be any the less the ambassador to the 
next, of which we know so little, because 
he is a pleasant resident and improver of 
this world, of which many of us feel that 
we know quite enough. The position of 
a popular clergyman is a peculiar and a 
dangerous one, for, expected to be merry 
with one and sad with another at all 
hours of the day, next to the doctor we 
confide in him the most, and the call on 
his sympathies might well make a man 
doubtful if any of his emotions are his 
own. 

But the scholarship, the communing 
with high ideas, the relationship to his 
flock—all tend to the formation of that 
type of man which we call ‘the agree- 
able,’’ and America is extremely rich in 
this eminent aid to the art of entertain- 
ing. As a Roman Catholic bishop once 
observed : ‘‘ As a part of my duty, I must 
make myself agreeable-in society.’’ So 
must every clergyman. 

And, to say truth, we have few exam- 
ples of a disagreeable clergyman: While 
‘ his cloth surrounds him with reverence 
and respect, his fertile brain, ready wit 
and cheerful codperation in the pleas- 
ure of the moment will be like a finer 
education and a purifying atmosphere. 
From the days of Chrysostom to Sydney 
Smith the clergy should be known as the 
golden mouthed. The American mind, 
brilliant, rapid and clear; the American 
speech, voluble, ready and replete; the 
talent for repartee, rapier-like with so 
many of our orators, and the quick wit 
which seems to be born of our oxygen— 
all this goes in with the remarkable beau- 
ty and tact of our women, which all the 
7 world is talking of, and which the young 
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aristocrats of the old world seem to be 
quite willing to appropriate ; all these are 
splendid provisions for a dinner, a recep- 
tion, an afternoon tea or a ball. 

We sometimes hear complaints of the 
insufficiency of society and that our best 
men will not go into it. If there is such 
an insufficiency, it is because we have 
too much sufficiency, ‘‘ we are struggling 
with the overplus,’’ often as great an em- 
barrassment as the ‘too little.”’ 

It is somebody’s fault if we have not 
learned to play on this ‘‘ harp of a thou- 
sand strings.”’ 

Now, we need not heed the criticism of 
the old world, snobbishly ; we are a great 
nation and can afford to make our own 
laws. 

But we should ask of ourselves the 
question, whether or not we are too lav- 
ish, too fond of display, too much given 
to overfeeding, too fond of dress, too 
much concerned with the outside of 
things ; we should take, without regard 
to the McKinley bill, the best ideas of all 
nations in regard to that progressive art, 
the art of entertaining. 

There is no tariff on foreign manners, 
but the person who appropriates them 
should do so in his own way. 

In receiving and entertaining distin- 
guished foreigners, let us first be sure they_ 
aregenuine. The really « high born”’ are, 
sick ofpomp. Occasionally they are silent 7 
and quiet ; again, we have the fortune to }, 
draw atrump card, like the Earl of Dufferin’ ‘ 
or Lord Houghton. Dean Stanley was 
shocked at being so followed in the United 
States. «I declare,’’ said he, «I fear 
they think I am one of the royal family.’’ 

He learned to know that we loved his 
excellent and liberal mind, and that if we 
expressed too much, and in the wrong 
place, it was excess of good feeling. Let 
us study dignity and repose of manner ; 
as a nation we need it. 
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A HINDOO ROMANCE. 





By JOHN HAMILTON GILMOUR. 


AUNI LAL and his wife Amamau were in sore trouble, 

for was not their only son, their darling, sick unto 

death of that terrible fever which raged during the famine 
time with deadly virulence. 

And Mauni Lal had done all that an affectionate father 
could do to alleviate his child’s pains, and had even gone 
further than a good Hindoo should go; for he had visited 
and obtained medicine from the great Ruie Walla Sahib, 

whose cotton mills he built and op- 
erated. 

And this was the beginning of the 
third day of the fever ; and yet there 
was no sign of its abatement, and 
Mauni Lal well knew that if there 
was no change by the time the sun 
went down below the great red para- 
pet of the Agra Taj Mahal his first 
and only born would be taken from 
him—and he, though still in the 
prime of life, could not entertain 
hope that another son would come 
to his good wife Amamau. 

Mauni Lal was a brave man 
and a true and honest man. 
Andas he sat under the spread- 
ing branches of the peepul tree 
close by the well, whither he 

had come to make his morning 
ablutions, he passionately asked 
himself what sin he had com- 
mitted so that Ram should thus 
severely punish him. Then 
Mauni Lal reproached himself, 
and when he let down the great 
leathern bucket into the well 
\ the sounding splash awakened 
> him toa realization of his utter 
misery, but he restrained his an- 
guish and said, ‘‘ Khoda ka waste,”’ 
which means: ‘It is God’s wish. 
Why should I fret against the pun- 
ishment ; perhaps it is for my good 
and that of Amamau.”’ 

And he then took off the holy 

string, and stripping, poured the 
water over himself, and rubbed 
EN himself clean with some nice 
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white sand. As the sun rose Mauni Lal 
was dressed, his prayers were said, and, 
composing his countenance into the sem- 
blance of cheerfulness, he walked across 
the meadow and down the lane toward his 
house. No one spoke to Mauni Lal as he 
went homeward, though he passed several 
friends ; no one greeted him, for there was 
a bhoot—an evil spirit—under his roof 
which could not be propitiated ; and sup- 
posing that he were propitiated might not 
this unrestful, health-disturbing demon 
enter their homes and seize upon someone 
of their kindred and fasten his terrible 
clutches upon him, torment him, and per- 
haps kill him? 

No, Mauni Lal must pass on his way 
alone and must have nothing said to him 
of a pleasant nature, because, peradvent- 
ure it would displease the wicked spirit 
to see the man he intended to trouble be 
relieved ever so slightly of his sorrow. 

When Mauni Lal entered the courtyard 
of his home the first object on which his 
eyes rested was the kuttiah on which his 
son lay fever-tossed and torn. 

He was a slim lad, about fourteen years 
of age, with long coal-black hair, blue- 
black eyes, a skin which, when he pos- 
sessed health, must have been of a beaute- 
ous brown, but now, under the effects of 
that fearful disease, it was bright yellow 
—cracked and seamy, like that of the old 
woman in the deserted temple on the Agra 
road, who never breathed the fresh, pure 
air of heaven for fear that she be seized 
upon and killed for a witch. 

At the foot of the kuttiah, groaning and 
crying and beating her breasts, and alter- 
nately stopping her frantic gesticulating 
to look at her boy, in whose handsome 
eyes was already being set the cold seal 
of death, was Amamau, his good and 
kind mother. 

And Mauni Lal went by the side of the 
low cot, and then kneeling, he took the 
right hand of his boy in both his hands, 
and looking upward to heaven he prayed 
silently, while the great tears coursed 
down his cheeks in a ceaseless flood. 

Then Amamau choked down her sobs, 
for she knew that Mauni Lal, whom she 
loved with a love almost as tender as that 
she had for her boy, who was so soon to 
be snatched from her, was to make a vow 
—a most sacred vow. 

And the men and the women in the 
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little sheds which ran around the court- 
yard where were housed the bullocks, the 
cows and the horses of Mauni Lal—for he 
was a man of means and consequence— 
also drew near their master, for they knew 
that Mauni Lal was to make a vow to 
God, which he would perform if the boy 
were but spared to him. 

Then, when Mauni Lal had taken a fresh 
courage by his secret prayer, he looked on 
the face of Amamau, who still was young 
and fair and beautiful. Her long, thick 
hair flowed down over her thin, well- 
shaped neck, and almost covered with 
its luxuriance her swelling and troubled 
breasts. Her face was of the most perfect 
oval, her nose aquiline, her lips thin and 
tremulous, and her eyes dark and lus- 
trous, fringed with long lashes, on which 
there sparkled a tear, like a drop of dew 
on the tender frond of the sensitive plant. 

Mauni Lal looked earnestly at her. 

And Amamau knew what the gaze 
meant—better, perhaps, than did Mauni 
Lal—for it silently asked her was she able 
in the flesh, though strong in the spirit, 
to undertake the vow which he contem- 
plated. 

Then there came a strange and a sud- 
den light into those lovely eyes—a light 
which showed that there was no risk, no 
danger, no awful act from which she would 
shrink if this boy, the blood of her blood, 
the bone of her bone, were spared from 
death to grow up to manhood. And she 
sprang to the other side of the kuttiah and 
eagerly she grasped the boy’s hand and 
looked with anxious and expectant eyes 
and with lips parted, to hear the strange 
vow which Mauni Lal would take. 

The words that Mauni Lal at first 
spoke were hardly intelligible, for he had. 
to gulp down his sorrow. Then, finally, 
they came strong and clearly. 

‘© God,”’ he said, ‘‘ thy name is Truth— 
Truth everlasting. To thee we owe this 
breath which now flickers in the breast 
of this my son, and which thou canst take 
at any moment. If it is thy will then 
must I submit. If thou intendest to pun- 
ish me and Amamau we bow our heads. 
He is our only son—our only son. But if 
thou wilt leave him to us, we hereby vow 
that when he shall have regained enough 
strength to sit by the outer gate we shall 
take only staff in hand and with but the 
clothes we have on our bodies shall make 
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a pilgrimage on foot to the temple on the loftiest peak of far 
Himalaya. And then we shall pass one year as servants of 
the temple and do thy bidding in that holy place.’ 

And when Mauni Lal had finished speaking the 
light in Amamau’s eyes grew stronger, and she arose 
from the kuttiah and walked to the head of the bed 
with firmer step, for there was arising in her 
new strength to undertake that terrible jour- 
ney—that journey which would lead them 
across a trackless desert whose sands were 
alive with poisonous insects and whose rocks 
were the home of the deadly cobra, and on 
whose broad surface was marked the 
slot of savage beasts. And the pil- 
grimage had to be taken alone and 
not in caravan, or else God would 
have been offended and the vow not 
perfectly carried out. 

And then she thought of the gloomy 
forests whose unfrequented depths 
they would have to traverse, from the 
huge branches of which would 
be suspended enormous serpents, 
and upon whose trunks would be 
fearful-looking lizards, and the 
awful bloodsucker, with its head 
blood-red, and purple belly and 
horny back, and there would be “¢* * a= Swe FF myriads and 

; <P myriads of 
; winged and 
creeping things, besides poison- 
= exhaling plants and deadly airs. 
— ‘They would experience a want of food, of water 
and of rest, of which they would have little. For 
they would have to sleep in turns to save them- 
selves from destruction. 

And as her mind wandered over the plains of India, through 
the jungles where the tiger and the cheetah and the wild boar 
make their lair, to the broken ground, cleft by huge water- 
courses and deep nullahs which tell of the approach to the 
mighty Himalaya, ever serene in its garb of perpetual snow, 
she thought of the terrible ascent, of the great ice bowlders, 
of the snow which never melts, and of the black bears and the 
wild and naked men who jealously guard this uninhabitable domain from the idle 
and the curious. Over those crags and precipices stands the weird temple on the 
most inaccessible peak, where for thousands of years has burned a holy lamp, the 
oil for which is supplied by pilgrims like her, who come from all lands where Buddha 
is revered to feed the eternal flame. And these scenes flashed before her as does a 
panorama before the keen and intelligent eyes of an artist, and gave her a greater 
and more obstinate courage, for she knew that God, who is most merciful—even to 
the loathsome reptile--would hearken unto her husband's prayer ; for this vow was 
the most dreaded vow and this journey the most dangerous journey that man and 
woman ever had undertaken, for few out of many hundreds yearly ever success- 
fully accomplished it. 

And about the noon hour, when the village was stillest, when the birds them- 
selves, fearful of the midday heat, had hid themselves in the great leafy branches of 
the mango, and the cow had even ceased to chew the cud, and all of the household, 
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overcome by the intensity of the atmos- 
phere, were in a death-like slumber, the 
boy began to improve. Amamau herself 
felt the weight of sleep heavy on her, and 
despite her resolutions, her anguish and 
her desire to watch the boy, her pretty 
head began to nod, and falling on her 
breast she slept sweetly and peacefully. 
When she awoke she started up with a 
cry and looked at her son. He was asleep. 
Upon his brow stood great drops of water 
which seemed to melt and went trickling 
down his face as do the tiny streams when 
released by hot suns from icy bondage. 
Amdamau then called lustily to her hus- 
band and startled the entire household 
with her joyous screams. 

‘«‘ God has heard our prayers,’’ she said ; 
‘‘God has heard our vow. By the light 
of tomorrow's day shall we start on our 
pilgrimage.”’ 

And the news of the recovery of the son 
of Mauni Lal, who had been given up for 
dead, was soon spread about the village, 
and the neighbors came all to visit and 
congratulate him. 

First came the priests—good and stout 
holy men, with bodies as fat as butter and 
as greasy as the ghee on which they feast. 


They came to ask Mauni Lal for offerings 
to their temple because it was their prayers 


which had saved his son. The holy men 
—three of them—sat down by the outer 
gate and waited till the sum of money was 
brought, and if, by any chance, Mauni 
Lal, who in his heart of hearts despised 
and detested these rapacious priests, had 
refused the largess, they would have 
cursed him and his family, and would 
have excommunicated them, so that no 
one would have touched them or done any 
sort of work for them. So the money was 
thrown into their laps, their blessings in- 
voked and freely given. 

Then came those who had driven away 
the evil spirit. They were dressed in 
long gowns of red and yellow, and carried 
horns and tom-toms, and they, too, had 
to be appeased or else they would threaten 
to bring back the devil and so frighten the 
child ; for he was yet weak, and peace and 
quiet were needed. 

When the sun had completely gone 
down and the long, dark shadows had 
fallen all over the village, and before the 
stars peeped out upon the still world— 
just when the last green parrot had housed 
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himself after a long and weary flight from 
the plum groves on the west of the city, 
close by the Jumna river, there was heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the rumble 
of a carriage in the village. 

Then two servants with white pugrees 
and white yak fans in their hands went 
to the outer gate of Mauni Lal’s house, 
and said that the Ruie Walla Sahib Ka 
Mem and the Baba Logues, also the sahib 
himself, had come to inquire as to the 
health of the son of the household. 

Mauni Lal was eating a slight meal, 
and he sent his salaams and said he would 
come at once and see the great and good 
sahib. 

He washed his hands, rinsed out his 
mouth, put his turban carefully on his 
head, removed his shoes and went out to 
see the Sahib Logues. 

He bowed to the ground first, and tak- 
ing the sahib’s hand in both of his, he 
cried over it, shedding hot tears. 

‘‘Sahib, it is your medicine that cured 
him. You shall be blessed by God, and 
your children shall be blessed too. You 
are kinder to me than was our God, for he 
would have taken him from me. From 
this time on we shall be your slaves, your 
servants, and all good Hindoos shall bless 
the gorah logues, for have they not been 
our true saviours? God knows it! God 
knows it !’’ 

But Mauni Lal’s work of propitiation 
was not yet over. True it was that he 
had given to the priests of the temple hard 
by a huge sum of money; yet that was 
not satisfactory to all the Brahmins. In- 
deed, in order to go away with the bless- 
ings of the entire community he would 
have to give a feast which should be of 
unparalleled splendor. 

So Mauni Lal sent for all the metai 
wallas in Agra city. He gave to them 
great contracts for furnishing the sweets. 
Huge round jellabis he ordered by the 
hundreds. Jellabis are made like maca- 
roni and are fashioned in great circles, 
the hollow filled with a juice like treacle. 
Then there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of paras ordered, which are nothing 
but great lumps of soft sugar interlarded 
with pistachio nuts, and of milk there 
were several gallons provided, also of ghee 
—clarified butter. 

The close of the evening was set for 
the feast, on the great maidan where 
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he had unwittingly sinned in having 
thought God unkind in thus severely 
punishing him. The Brahmins were the 
first to arrive. They were all in good 
humor, and extolled to the utmost the 
charity and the hospitality of Mauni Lal, 
also his devotion in having made up his 
mind to undertake the sacred journey. 
The Brahmins were very grave, as be- 
came good men and direct descendants of 
the gods. They took off their upper 
clothes and squatted on their haunches 
after the fashion of big monkeys, and 
selected for their plates the largest and 
| most succulent of the plaintain 
; leaves. Then they solemnly tied 
‘Al, around their stomachs a 
ka | thin thread of tow, so 
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And calling Ranjit Singh to him, one of 
his guests, he said : 

‘©O brother, I have to make a propo- 
sition to you. Let us smoke here by 
this well.’”” And they exchanged their 
hookahs. 

Then Mauni Lal spoke up and asked : 

‘« Brother, have you not a girl?”’ 

«‘T have.”’ 

«« And I, a boy.”’ 

Ranjit Singh gave a start. He knew 
what Mauni Lal had to say, but he over- 
came his anxiety and remarked casually : 

‘«« True, true, but he is delicate, and there 
are few chances of his ever being robust 
enough for a girl who has no blemish.”’ 

‘That is not so,’’ said Mauni Lal. 
‘The fever is but a temporary affair ; 
the blood is good. And methinks you 

have dark round spots on your 

body, which show that some 
uncleanliness is in 
your blood."’ 





‘*“yoU ARE VERY PRETTY.” 


the pressure of the swelling they would 
know that they had eaten enough. 

And the people of lower castes ranged 
themselves in long lines, each according 
to their degree, and some came and hung 
about that they might get what there was 
left of the feast. 

But Mauni Lal ate nothing. He looked 
on silently and sorrowfully, thinking of 
that journey which would have to be 
commenced on the morrow. 

And many things would have to be 
done that night. 

There was the boy. He would grow 
rapidly and be strong before the year was 
out. He hitnself might die on the pil- 
grimage, or while in the holy temple as a 
servant. He must take every precaution 
to insure the happiness of his only son. 


Ranjit Singh made no an- 
swer to this retort, but, bow- 
ing his head, said : 

‘« The marriage should be a good one. 
My daughter’s dowry is in money and her 
good looks. She is neither blind, nor 
lame, nor is she deaf. I will pay for one- 
third of the fireworks and you shall pay 
for the feasting and the tamasha. You 
are wealthy. It is you who seek the wife; 
not I the husband. Therefore let the ex- 
pense be with you.”’ 

But Mauni Lal grew angry. ‘You 
are all pigs,’’ he said. «*O God, why 
are they not like the gorah logues, with 
some heart and some soul? Though they 
do eat the cow, and dine off eggs and 
filthy fish, yet they have some blood, some 
feeling. Have not they come to my house 
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and asked me how my son was, while 
you all stood aloof? And now, knowing 
how poor I am, and am yet to be, you 
take still further advantage of me.”’ 

«« Brother,’’ said Ranjit Singh, « this is 
only business. You know I love you, but 
then the settlement must be. You cannot 
find a daughter on every bush—so agree. 
Then remember you may die—possibly 
will die—before you can return, so don’t 
leave us hungering after money. Remem- 
ber that God will bless you through your 
son for every great sacrifice you make.”’ 

‘« Then let it be,’’ said Mauni Lal. So 
his son was betrothed. 

Now, no one had seen the girl, for that 
would have made her unclean, save the 
persons of her own household ; and even 
if she had brothers they could not see her 
after she had reached the age of maturity. 
She was yet a doll-child, small and deli- 
cate, and knew nothing of the village ex- 
cept herown houseand grounds. Shehad, 
it is true, been taken in the great family 
gharry, which was drawn by two huge 
white bullocks, to the great annual fair, 
but the red, yellow, green and purple cur- 
tains were jealously drawn about, and the 
fighting men of the family, with their 
long staves, kept close to the carriage so 
that no indiscreet and rude person could 
approach near enough to get a peep. 

Yes, thus had she been driven often in 
this hot and sweltering way to the fair 
with her companions, who sang and shout- 
ed through their noses songs about a love 
which they did not understand. Once 
she had been bold enough to draw aside 
the purdah and have a long look at a fair 
man, with eyes of steely blue and a long 
and yellow mustache. And this man 
was big and broad, with a great red face 
and light hair, and he laughed aloud and 
said ‘‘ Toom bhot koop soorat hai,’’ which, 
when translated, means, ‘‘ You are very 
pretty,’’ and this brought about for her 
great trouble from her mother. But she 
remembered the gorah logue and asked 
questions about him, and was told that 
the English were unclean, for they ate 
cows and when they could do so secretly 
they devoured babies—and especially nice 
young Hindoo girl babies—which made 
her very troubled and sad to think that 
so handsome and laughter-loving a man, 
with such pretty eyes, could eat a baby. 

When she was told about her proposed 
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marriage she made no inquiry. She had 
never seen her husband, nor would she 
till they met in the bridal chamber. He 
was fourteen, she was informed—rather 
late to be betrothed, for him—and it was 
late for her, for she was nine. But her 
parents and the parents of her future hus- 
band were advanced Hindoos; and that 
was the reason of this delay. 

It was yet early morning when Mauni 
Lal was astir. The gray tints of the dying 
night had not yet fled, and though the 
East looked rosy, day had not yet come. 
The first sound to break the stillness was 
the mournful koee of the mango-bird as 
he awoke, hungry and ready for his break- 
fast on the choicest fruits of the heavily 
green-clothed trees. Then came an angry 
chatter as if in remonstrance against that 
solemn koee— it was from the parrots ; 
then a sudden affrighted yelp from some 
jackal which had been prowling around 
the village. Then suddenly there was tur- 
moil from a thousand throats. It was the 
crows. When the crows awaken every- 
thing awakes. The cocks began to crow 
lustily, and as they crowed there crept 
from out the eastern edge of the world a 
pale yellow light which began to spread 
and spread till it covered the country with 
a golden halo, and told to all that another 
day had begun ; and as Mauni Lal saw the 
sun he cried aloud : 

‘«« And perhaps this, this is the last, last 
time I shall see you—you, the only and 
true God, the only and true reviver of 
nature, come to cheer my native village— 
my home—where all that is dear to me 
shall live as entombed till I return from 
far Kinchin-junga.”’ 

And when the day was fully born, Mauni 
Lal and Amamau, with staffs in hand, 
without money or bread, left their home 
and their wealth, their son and their busi- 
ness, their cattle and their horses, their 
friends and their relatives, the money 
that was stored in their vaults, their land- 
ed possessions and their jewels. They de- 
parted like beggars, and on that journey 
of several hundred miles they would ask 
for alms so as to keep body and soul 
together. Yet they left confident of pur- 
pose and strong in mind. So powerful is 
religion. 

* * 

The year had passed and there were 

no tidings from Mauni Lal and Amaimau. 














Ranjit Singh grew cheerful, and 

told the boy’s uncle that the be- {i 

trothal should not be continued long- NN wie fk th i ne 
er, for the girl was nigh ten years old Ip Aas ey 

and the boy fifteen. But Mauni Lal’s vii) 
brother, Ram Lal, said: «‘ Wait, Mauni Lal is not dead, for I onl 

consulted the stars and his horoscope says he shall die of great 

old age ; therefore, wait.’’ And they waited. 

And one night, when the household was deep in slumber, there came a 
faint cry like that of a worn beggar begging for shelter, and the cowherd 
opened the gate and there stood Mauni Lal and Amdman, ragged and 
dusty, hungry and thirsty. And the cowherd screamed with joy till 
he awakened the household, but Mauni Lal and Amamau would not let 
their son come near to embrace them until they had bathed their bodies, 
and put on clean clothes and returned thanks for their safe deliverance. 

The day after their arrival was the wedding. Govind 
Lal, for such was the boy’s name, was awakened early 
and bathed by hisservants. On his feet were put gorgeous 
shoes, the toes of which were turned up and incased in 
thin gold plates. Then he had on bright red pajamas, 
with a great border of gold, and avery gay ,/ ~ 
little jacket of scarlet and gold. On his head 3 $ Sy 
was a jaunty cap, and his hair was parted 
in the middle and smoothed down. Then he 
had several chains and other ornaments hung 
upon him. He carried a fortune on his. per- 
son. Then he was assisted on to a big white 
horse which was most gayly caparisoned, 
and before him marched several / } 
hundred people and also behind 5 ; \\)) drums and 
him, and there Soe SS ; bt Vy L blowing of 
was a great whe SEES) Shy fa 1\. | horns, and 
strum- ~ ae eal ) the women, nautch 

i ee \ a girls, sang songs about 

love. 

And there were feasts spread 
under the trees all the day ; and 
at night there was grand rejo 
ing. The English sahib logu ‘ies 
had been asked to attend the 

y supper, and as they came each 
was rubbed over with attar of roses and the pau 
and the betel nut, prepared, was given each, 
which makes the lips red and also aids digestion. 

And in one of the halls was the feast for the sahib logues, 
champagne and turkey and potted meats and ices. In the 
central hall were the nautch girls, who danced and sang at 
the same time, who twisted and turned aboyt in all manner of ways, and who made 
clever rhymes upon the people present. 

The bride, a frail delicate little girl, was not present at the rejoicing, but away in 
a distant part of the house. She was being prepared to meet her husband. 

At midnight, when the revelry was the highest, the boy was quietly taken away 
from his throne where he sat and was put into a palkee and taken to his bridal cham- 
ber. Later there were hurried steps and a little, soft bundle of white was thrust into 
the room. Suddenly there were screams outside and the clapping of hands, and 
amid the wail of those voices the gentle god of sleep touched the eyelids of the pair 
and they sank into slumber. 
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DAYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By WILLIAM G. EGGLESTON. 


4 ., F you have any idea 

: of taking a steam- 

er trip down the 

Mississippi, don’t 

tell any of ‘your 

friends ; they may 
dissuade you. 

I was told that there 

was no scenery below 

St. Louis ; that I should 

make the trip from St. 

Louis to St. Paul if I 

wanted scenery. But 

below St. Louis there 

are almost 1200 miles of scenery, an un- 

ceasing panorama of water color, green 


“o# 


trees and grass, brown and red bluffs, 


islands large and small, islands covered 
with forest, with small timber, or newly 
formed islands with nothing but sand and 
a few bushes, with no living thing on 
them except a few long-legged cranes— 
like turkeys on stilts—that stop catching 
frogs and fish long enough to unjoint 
their necks and wonder at the boat. 

The City of Baton Rouge, of the St. 


Louis and New Orleans Anchor line, left 
St. Louis on Wednesday, September Io, 
at 6.45 P. M., with about thirty cabin pass- 
engers, four horses for Baton Rouge, a 
collection of nondescript freight, about 
thirty-five roustabouts, and two freight 
barges, which had to be taken as far as 
Cairo oy account of low water above that 
point. he City of Baton Rouge is no 
more; it ran into a snag at Hermitage 
Landing, Louisiana, in December, and 
went down. 

We dropped down the river fifteen miles 
to Twin Hollows, on the Illinois shore, 
and there tied up for the night on account 
of low water and disagreeable shoals be- 
low. Twin Hollows is not a town; it 
is a huge sandbank, where the United 
States government has done some work 
in the way of stopping’the ravages of the 
river. A 

An interesting place oy the Illinois side, 
not very far from the site of Fort Chartres, 
is Kaskaskia, the first capital of Illinois. 
In 1883 Kaskaskia was a considerable 
distance to the left of the river. Now it, 
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or its remains, is on an island, a cut-off 
having been made around by the channel 
of the Kaskaskia river a few years ago. 
There is a little clump of old houses on 
the island, at the head of which stands 
the partly ruined house of Shadrack Bond, 
the first governor of Illinois. 

I took some pictures of Kaskaskia, with 
two of Governor Bond’s little red brick 
house, as the City of Baton Rouge passed 
close to the shore. But the pictures were 
spoiled by the negligence of the young 
man who put up my Kodak supplies. I 
knew nothing of the machine except to 
take off the cap and pull the trigger. So I 
went to the agency in Chicago, told where 
I was going, and asked for three extra 
rolls of film and whatever would be wanted 
to change them. A young man gave me 
a package and I left. When my first roll 
was exhausted I opened the package and 
looked into the book to learn what to do. 
I read that I must have a perfectly dark 
room—one without a ray of day or gas 
light. That wasallright. But the book 
said I must light the Kodak yellow 
candle or the ruby lamp, and neither of 
these was in the package. I concluded 
that I could have enough dark by getting 
under my berth, after pulling the bed- 
clothing down around the sides. Then I 
read what the author of that book has to 
say about the descriptive anatomy of the 
Kodak, and went into my dark room. 
Never before had I imagined how much a 
man’s shoulder-blades may interfere with 
him, and how much more easily certain 
things might be done if the shoulder- 
blades could be removed temporarily. 

It was very dark under that bed. I took 
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TYING UP FOR THE NIGHT. 


everything out of the machine that would 
come out, cut the film, unscrewed every 
screw I could feel, and wrapped the roll 
of film up securely. Then I had to come 
out to consult the book again, and learn 
how to put the new roll in place. The 
book said: «‘ Attach the end of the roll 
to the end of the extra reel.’’ But the 
extra reel was with the yellow candle and 
the ruby light—in the store in Chicago— 
and the only reel I had was inside the roll 
that I had just taken from the machine. 
I had to get it out, and after an animated 
discussion with my shoulder-blades I got 
under the bed again, and began to unwind 
that 336 inches of film. It worked all 
right until I had the thing strung out 
around me like a snake, and then the ne- 
gro boy came in to make my bed and 
clean the room. He made one rake at the 
bed-clothing—and let in the light ; amd, 
my forty-eight pictures were blotted out. 
Another relic not very far from Kas- 
kaskia is St. Mary’s, Missouri, 

at the head of whose harbor a 

great bar has formed. The river 

went away from the town many 

years ago, so that boats have 

., to go down what is now the 

* channel to Chester, Illinois, and 

then turn back and go several 

miles up what is scarcely more 

than the mouth of a bayou. St. 

Mary’s is not entirely dead, for 

we took on 1075 barrels of flour 

there ; still it hasn’t the busi- 

ness it had when Saint Mary 

was alive and owned almost 
everything in the town. The 

people at St. Mary’s have great 
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veneration for old things and do not re- 
move oldlandmarks. In this way I found 
Saint Mary’s signs on many houses. She 
must have done a rushing business in 
her young days. I was severely shocked 
when I read on a little brick 

building the faded sign : 


SAINT MARY’S BEER SALOON. 


Evidently she was not a pro- 
hibitionist ; but perhaps one 
should not rashly condemn 
that good woman. She prob- 


ably thought that some- 
one had to keep a beer sa- 
loon, and, as she was run- 
ning the whole town, she 
might as well sell what 
fluid refreshment was re- 
quired in the community, 
especially as Saint Genevieve was do- 
ing the same thing a little farther up the 
river. Perhaps their motives were pure ; 
but inasmuch as the river has departed 
also from St. Genevieve so that a boat can’t 
get within a mile of the town, there is a 
strong suspicion that the great Father of 
Waters got disgusted with the mixture of 
beer and religion and left the commercial 
saints to their fate. But those saints had 
an eye to business as long as the river 
stayed by them. 

While we were taking on the flour at 
St. Mary’s we had an illustration of the 
extremely diplomatic manner in which a 
Mississippi river mate always communi- 
cates with his hired help—alias ‘roust- 
ers’’ or ‘freight slingers.’’ Nothing 
that breathes is tougher than a roustabout 
on the Mississippi, and some mates select 
them on account of their toughness, be- 
cause the more of this they have the morc 
abuse and hard work they will stand. The 
water at St. Mary’s was low, the ware- 
house away up above the boat’s smoke- 
stacks, and the flour was sent down on 
greased skids. The first mate was stand- 
ing at a window in the warehouse, direct- 
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ing matters. The barrels were coming 
down like a procession of toboggans, 
when all at once the upper end of the top 
skid became displaced. The next barrel 
that slid on to it turned half round, rolled 
down into the boat like an ava- 
lanche, and plunged through 
the herd of rousters. The mate 


opened his mouth to swear, 
when a second barrel shot out, 
jumped off the skid, kicked up 
its heels and went tearing down 
the steep levee toward the river 


There were two negroes in 
its path. 

‘‘Stop that bar’l,’’ yelled 
the mate. The negroes 
moved out of the way. If 
they hadn’t moved they 
would have been mashed. I 
was in the barrel’s path and moved too. 
«Stop that bar’l, I tell you; what are 
you here for?’’ Then the barrel struck a 
lump of dirt, jumped up into the air about 
ten feet and dived into theriver. By this 
time the mate was in an active state of 
eruption, and started down with his club 
to investigate matters, but the rousters 
had that barrel on the boat before he could 
get to them. 

Not that a mate ever loses his temper ; 
he finds it more convenient to leave that 
useless piece of junk ashore when he starts 
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on a trip. A man 

with a dish-rag back- 

bone is out of place 
as mate on the river, 
and the man who de- 

liberately steps on a 

mate’s corns should 

be provided with a 

large accident policy. 

The night he left St. 
. Louis our first mate 
~ heard that some of 
his rousters had pis- 
tols. Did he collect 
the ship’s crew and 
goonasearch? Nota bit of it. He col- 
lected a club, went back into the deckroom 
where the rousters were, and, breathing 
profanity and molten lava, took every re- 
volver, threw most of them into the river, 
and gave the others to the officers on the 
boat. If he hadn’t done that he probably 
would have been shot before he left Cairo. 

Down at a little landing in lower Mis- 
souri a rouster was going ashore with a 
box of soap on hisshoulder. About half- 
way up the stage his foot slipped and he 
and the box went into the river. 

‘«“——.. pick up that box,’’ yelled the 
mate from the bank. «Get a hook and 
pull that box out, ——."’ 

Three or four men got hooks and started 
to fish the negro out. ‘Let that nigger 
alone, , and git the box. The nigger 
can git himself out and the box can’t.”’ 
They got the box and then pulled the man 
out: 

A rouster never uses his intellect—if 
he has one—except to devise some way of 
shirking his work. One will slip away 
from the gang at a landing, crawl up in 
some cotton bales or cornsacks and go to 
sleep. In a few minutes the mate will miss 
him, and the rouster begins to regret it 
when the mate brings his club into use. 

To return temporarily to St. Mary’s. 
This good woman’s heirs have a boat— 
the Swallow—which is probably the most 
anomalous craft in the Mississippi valley 
or anywhere else. It is about thirty feet 
long, has a stern wheel, a place for freight 
and passengers, a pilot house and a place 
on what may be called the pilot deck for 
the engine. The engine goes aboard when 
it is needed. It burns neither coal, wood 
nor oil, but eats grass. It was out feed- 
ing on the levee when I saw it. It isa 
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large gray mule, named Jerry, which 
when at work walks on a treadmill ar- 
rangement that propels the boat. The 
chief engineer of the Swallow showed me 
over his boat. It is not elaborately fitted 
up, but it will float, and that’s what it was 
made to do. The engineer kindly ex- 
plained his system of signals to me, and 
they certainly have the merit of ingenu- 
ity. By pulling a cord he can raise a head 
of cabbage just out of Jerry’s reach. The 
engine reaches for it, begins to walk after 
it and the boat floats majestically out upon 
the placid waters of the bayou. When the 
engineer wishes to stop he pulls on a rope 
attached to the feed-box of the engine. 
George B., jr., is the captain, chief 
engineer, boatswain, mate, clerk and pilot 
of the Swallow, and he spent a great deal 
of time training his engine to obey all 
his signals. Without intending to be per- 
sonal, or to offend any of my friends, I 
will say that Jerry is one of the most in- 
telligent animals I ever met. The Swal- 
low couldn't get away from her dock un- 
less Jerry was on hand. Jerry’s voice—I 
tested it—is an admirable substitute for a 
fog-horn, but is rather too barytone for a 
whistle. Still, it is audible at long range, 
and there is a great deal in that. When 
B. wants to whistle for a landing or any- 
thing else he prods Jerry with a stick. If 
he wants, in the profane language of the 
river pilot, to ‘‘go ahead like hell,’’ he 
gives Jerry the cue with a whip. Jerry is 
now learning to walk forward on two legs 
and backward on the other two at the 
same time so as to help steer the boat (so B. 
says). Once, when the boat was down at 
Chester, and B. was up town, Jerry took a 
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notion to go home; so he chewed the 
shore line in two and walked that boat 
over to St. Mary’s without anyone to show 
him the way (so B. says). 

But Jerry is a very astute mule—I was 
about to say wise beyond his ears, but 
that statement will hardly wash, and I 
don’t want to write anything that has a 
suspicious flavor about Jerry and the 
Swallow. Sometimes he will get fractious, 
stuck on a dead centre, just as any engine 
will, and won’t budge. This interferes 
with anything like schedule time between 
ports. Then again he will get disgusted 
because he can’t reach the cabbage, and 
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believe it. If a woman can beturned into 
a pillar of salt surely a mule can jump 
into a river. 

From St. Mary’s we dropped down to 
Chester and took on 534 barrels of flour 
and enough coal to last to Cairo. Chester 
has some large flour mills, the Illinois 
Southern penitentiary and other indus- 
tries. That night we tied up at Bishop’s 
Landing on account of low water just be- 
low. Next morning early two pilots went 
out in the yawlboat to. sound the chan- 
nel, while Captain Bixby took the boat 
through after them. 

Piloting on this river is not a job that 
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will stop right in the middle of the river 
to think about it; and he won’t move 
until he has arrived at some satisfactory 
conclusion. Kind words are of no avail 
under such circumstances, and Jerry has 
made a law like unto those of the Medes 
and Persians, and has inscribed it on the 
pilot house with his heels, that he will 
not be chastised when he wants to reflect. 
More than once he has removed the roof 
from the pilot house because B. didn’t 
treat himinagentlemanly manner. Once, 
after kicking the rooster off the pilot house 
and making the pilot retire behind the 
freight, he jumped overboard and left the 
Swallow in the middle of the river. B. 
vouches for this ; I didn’t see it. But I 


aman would take for amusement unless 
he has a queer idea of amusement. As a 
rule the pilots have each four hours on 
and four hours off watch during a trip. 
On the City of Baton Rouge Eldredge was 
on watch from dinner time, about 1.30, 
to supper time, 6.30, and again from 1 
A.M, until 7.30. The glamour of piloting 
fades away after a straight week of such 
work. It isn’t so bad during the after- 
noon watch because at that time the pilot 
generally has plenty of company. 

Three of our passengers were bright 
little girls, with two mischievous small 
boys, and more mischievous than any 
was a towboat pilot, Steve McB., who was 
making a trip down to locate the new 
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sandbars and other interesting features 
before setting out with his tow from Pitts- 
burg as soon as the water became high. 
These six could turn the desert of Sahara 
into a bedlam, to say nothing of a pilot 
house. They would get around the steam 
heater and play «‘ Grab”’ or «‘ Old Maid,”’ 
and yell like Modoc Indians. Eldredge 
didn’t get lonesome in the afternoons on 
that trip. 

Speaking of cards reminds me of gam- 
bling on the river boats. I suppose that 


every small boy has read of the gambling 
on the river, and most people think that 
the saloon of each boat is a blazing gam- 
I thought so, and was in a 


bling-sheol. 
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I almost fell out of my chair. This man 
had sneaked off to his or someone else’s 
doom without giving the other passen- 
gers a chance to see the play. My heart 
was making about 250 revolutions a min- 
ute, and I began to perspire. But I 
calmed myself, and walked into the cabin 
with the air of a man that attends a mas- 
sacre every morning to get an appetite 
—at least I thought I was assuming that 
air. I even tried to whistle as I walked 
across the deck. I went into the cabin 
and there they were—a man, his wife, 
two children, a boy and an old maid, 
playing ‘‘Muggins.’’ I went out, up to 
the hurricane deck, fell over a wagon 
tongue and then a plough, and found a 
refuge in the darkness of the pilot house. 
I wanted lonesomeness. 

And the pilot house is a mighty lone- 
some place at night, especially so when 
the folks below are in bed. Every other 
living creature on the boat is down below 

y the pilot, and he has to 
stand there in the dark, 
everlastingly twist that 


an ~ ots wheel, and try to keep 
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state of feverish excitement when the 
Baton Rouge left her dock. I expected 
and wanted to see one of those games, 
with revolvers and bowie knives on the 
side, in which the sharper keeps pulling 
wads of thousand-dollar bills out of his 
pocket, while the victim puts up his dia- 
monds and farms and stock and finally 
his watch and mother-in-law, and then ex- 
claims, ‘‘Curses on you: I am ruined !”’ 
and blows the roofoff his head. I wanted 
something exciting, some shooting—pro- 
vided the gentlemen were good marks- 
men, 

The third night out I was sitting on 
the saloon deck when a little girl came 
down from the pilot house with the cap- 
tain and asked a lady where her papa was. 
‘In the cabin, playing cards.”’ 





his boat from jabbing 
her nose into the bank 
or from climbing over 
sandbanks. The boat 
doesn’t carry any head- 
light. That would 
bother a pilot coming 
from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Most people think 
that all a pilot has to do 
is to keep the boat in the middle of the 
river and let her go. But from St. Louis 
to Point Pleasant, 100 miles above New 
Orleans, the pilot who doesn’t want to 
run on a sandbar has to keep his boat out 
of the middle of the river. The boats do 
most of their travelling from one bank 
across to the other. The channel isin the 
middle of the river only when it crosses 
from one side to the other. Above Point 
Pleasant it is never satisfied with its con- 
dition ; it is always doing something for 
a change, and the higher you go—as far as 
St. Louis—the oftener it changes. The 
pilot must keep up with these changes or 
he will get into trouble. 

The towboats always tie up at night. 
There is too much risk and too much to 
risk for them to travel at night. An up- 
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coming steamer might run into 
the tow coming around a bend or 
through a narrow channel. But 
the greater danger would be in run- 
ning the tow into a sandbank or 
snag, or scraping off half a dozen 
flats against the bank. The tow- 
boats don’t tow but push their 
cargoes. A tow, as it is called, is 
made up of one towboat and from 
ten to twenty barges, coalboats and 
flats. The coalboats or flats are 
lashed three or four abreast, mak- 
ing a compact mass 300 to 4oo feet 
long and about 150 feet wide, hold- 
ing from 400,000 to 800,000 bushels 
of coal—on an average about 24,000 
tons, the yield of from five to seven 
acres of coalland. Very few peo- 
ple know that there is «- 
such a business as coal 

towing, probably because 

it is so new, only forty- 

six years old. 

The wheel of a towboat makes more 
revolutions backwards than forwards from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans. Very few of 
them go down except in good or high 
water. The current furnishes practically 
all the motive power except in a straight 
stretch of river—and such a thing is very 
scarce on the Mississippi. 

The most important business of the 
towboat is to keep its tow out of mischief ; 
a sort of tail to wag the dog through nar- 
row channels, between bridge piers, and 
around bends, while the wheel is eternally 
moving towards home. It requires skill, 
judgment, accurate knowledge of the 
river and its currents, and entire freedom 
from nervous prostration to manage one 
of these $80,000 islands. 

To say that a pilot knows the river 
means that he knows all the bends and 
chutes and cut-offs and mouths of creeks, 
bayous and rivers coming in, and the 
names of all the landings and the plan- 
tations and dead trees, clumps of bushes 
and stumps from one end to the other. 
The pilot knows all this in the dark. 
There was a time when he had no lamps 
to light the way. Now there are some 650 
lights on the river from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, but they don’t cast any light on 
anything. They are simply lanterns set 
on stands—not for the pilot to keep away 
from, but for him to steer to, or toward. 
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But the pilots can’t depend on the 
beacon and search lights, especially 
in low water. They must use the 
lead a great deal, sometimes a dozen 
times a day—for the river has a dis- 
agreeable way of shifting its chan- 
nel without warning and apparently 
without cause. This is especially 
true between St. Louis and Cairo. 
The channel may change in a dav or 
a night with a constant water line. 
The leadline used on the river is 
twenty-four feet long, or four fath- 
oms. When the channel is more 
than four fathoms the leadman calls 
out « no bottom,’”’ in a sing-song 
tone, and the roof watchman—the 
one on the upper deck—sits on the 
rail just above the leadman and re- 
peats to the pilot. It is 
an interesting thing in 
the daytime, but on a 
dark night with the rain 
coming down in a flood 
and the wind howling, that voice coming 
out of the darkness has a weird sound. 
When the leadman begins to call down as 
low as mark twain or a quarter less twain 
and the boat is drawing nine feet, the pi- 
lot generally takes a good deal of exercise, 
especially in a crooked channel at night. 
He can’t always depend on the wheel to 
keep the boat right ; he may haveto back 
on one side for a few minutes and then on 
the other, or stop both wheels—if he has 
a paddlewheel boat—while he is twisting 
the search light and pulling the wheel at 
the sametime. Splitting rails is dolce far 
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niente to river pilot- 
Besides the beacon 
service has done more 
than anything else. 
part of a tree washed 
and carried down by 
roots lodge some- 
It heads down stream 
dangerous to boats 
to get any idea of the 
you see a snagboat 


ing in low-water time. 
lights the snagboat 
for the river traffic 
A snag is a tree or 
from a caved bank 
the current until the 
where in the channel, 
and is particularly 
going up. Itis hard 
size of a snag until 
pull one up. Then 





you see a great log from twenty to fifty 

feet long and possibly six inches or a foot in 

diameter at the littleend. The snagboat grapples the exposed end, raises it several 

feet and saws off a chunk. Then it raises another portion and saws it, and so on 
until it has the root. The sawed-off pieces are measured 
by the snag clerk, who makes a formal report of this junk 
to the government, while the root is thrown ashore or on 
an island or sandbar. 

When our boat reached Cairo it anchored out in the river 
until eleven o’clock that night, by which time the barges 
were unloaded. If the captain had gone to the landing 
to transfer that freight there wouldn’t have been a rouster 
within a quarter of a mile of her in ten minutes ; every 
one of them would have gone off on a lark until the mate 
had hired other men and moved that freight. Then they 
would have come back. 

The rousters are inveterate gamblers and improvident 
to the last degree. Each one gets forty dollars a month 
and his board. Out of a crew of forty or fifty, paid off 
just before getting to port on the return trip, three or four 
of them will have all the money in a few hours. The 
amount of whiskey that those fellows drink is enough to 
float a big boat down the river and 
mean enough to make one throw stones 
at a graveyard. But they don’t get 
drunk. At least, no one of them ever 

gets drunk more than once 

on one boat. 
There is one man be- 
sides the mate for whom 
’ the rousters have a respect 
born of fear. That man is 
the boat cook. Sometimes 
the rousters get an idea that the cook isn’t careful enough with 
their meals, and they make up a surprise party to call on him and 
break his head; but that doesn’t disturb the cook. He waits 
until they are in range, and then throws a bucketful of hot grease 
over them to cool their ardor. The cook goes about his business, 

and the rousters go to a hospital to grow new skins. 

They never buy any clothes except in the fall and winter. As 
the weather gets colder they buy extra shirts and put them on 
over what they are wearing. They never change their clothes 
and never wash. By the time spring comes each one has five or 
six woollen shirts—plus sundries. If one gets sick or injured he 
is sent to one of the hospitals on the river, where the hose is 
turned on him and the air has a chance to get at his skin. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN RICHMOND DURING 


By EDWARD M. 


FE‘ )R many months after the beginning 
of the war between the states, Rich- 
mond was an extremely gay, bright, and 
happy city. Except that its streets were 
filled with handsomely attired officers and 
that troops constantly passed through it, 
there was nothing to indicate the horrors 
or sorrows of war or the fearful depriva- 
tions that subsequently befell it. As the 
war progressed its miseries tightened their 
bloody grasp upon the 
city, happiness was near- 
ly ' destroyed and the 
hearts of the people were 
made to bleed. During 
the time of McClellan’s 
investment of Richmond 
and the seven days’ fight- 
ing between Lee’s army 
and his own every can- 
non that was fired could 
be heard in every home 
in Richmond, and as 
every home had its son 
or sons at the front in 
Lee’s army it can be easi- 
ly understood how great 
was the anguish of 
avery mother’s heart in 
the Confederate capital. 
These mothers had cheerfully given their 
sons to the southern cause, illustrating as 
they sent them forth to battle the heroism 
of the Spartan mother who, when she gave 
her son his shield, told him to return with 
or on it. 

And yet during the entire war Richmond 
had happy phases to its social life. En- 
tertainments were given very freely and 
very liberally the first year of the war, 
and at them wine and suppers were gener- 
ously furnished, but as the war progressed 
all this was of necessity given up, and we 
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had instead what were called « starvation 
parties.’’ 

The young ladies of the city, accompa- 
nied by their male escorts (generally Con- 
federate officers on leave) would assemble 
at a fashionable residence that before the 
war had been the abode of wealth, and have 
music and plenty of dancing, but not a 
morsel of food or a drop af drink was seen. 
And this form of entertainment became the 

popular and _ universal 
one in Richmond. Of 
course no food or wine 
was served simply be- 
cause the host could not 
get it or could not afford 
it. And at these starva- 
tion parties the young 
people of Richmond and 
the young army officers 
assembled and danced as 
brightly and happily as 
though a supper worthy 
of Lucullus awaited 
them. 

The ladies were simply 
dressed, many of them 
without jewellery, be- 
cause the women of the 
South had given their 

jewels to the Confederate cause. Often, 
on the occasion of these starvation parties, 
some young southern girl would appear in 
an old gown belonging to her mother or 
grandmother, or possibly a still more re- 
mote ancestor, and the effect of the an- 
tique garment was very peculiar ; but no 
matter what was worn, no matter how pe- 
culiarly anyone might be attired, no mat- 
ter how bad the music, no matter how 
limited the host’s or hostess’s ability to 
entertain, everybody laughed, danced, and 
was happy, although the reports of the 
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He studied law, 


entered the Confederate army and served throughout the war, afterwards 


engaging in the insurance business in the city of his birth. 


He found time, 


however, to contribute liberally to the Old Dominion Magazine, published in 
Richmond, and to the newspapers ofthat city. The Shakespearian essays contrib- 
uted by him to the Richmond Dispatch gave him a reputation as a Shake- 
spearian scholar. Later he removed from Richmond to New York, where he now 
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cannon often boomed in 
their ears, and all depri- 
vation, all deficiencies 
were looked on as a sac- 
rifice to the southern 
cause. 

I remember going to 
a starvation party dur- 
ing the war with a Miss 
M., a’ sister of Amélie 
Rives’s mother. She 
wore a dress belonging 
to her great-grandmoth- 
er or grandmother, and 
she looked regally hand- 
some in it. She was a 
young lady of rare beau- 
ty, and as thoroughbred 
in every feature of her 
face and pose and line 
of her body as a rein- 
deer, and with this old 
dress on she looked as 
though the portrait of 
some ancestor had stepped out of its 
frame. 

Such spectacles were very common at 
our starvation parties. On one occasion 
I attended a starvation party at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Enders, an old and 
honored citizen of Richmond, and of course 
there was no supper. Among those pres- 
ent was Willie Allan, the second son of the 
gentleman, Mr. John Allan, who adopted 
Edgar Allan Poe, and gave him his middle 
name. About one o'clock in the morning 
he came to one other gentleman and my- 
self and asked us to go to his home just 
across the street, saying he thought he 
could give us some supper. Of course we 
eagerly accepted his invitation and accom- 
panied him tohis house. He brought out 
a half dozen cold mutton chops and some 
bread, and we had what was to us a royal 

supper. I 
spent the 
night at the 
Allan home, 
and slept in 
the same 
room with 
Willie Allan. 
The next 
morning 
there was a 
tap on the 
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heard his mother’s gen- 
tle voice calling «« Wil- 
lie, Willie.’ He an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, mother. 
what is it?’’ And she 
replied, «Did you eat 
the mutton chops last 
night?’’ He answered 
‘‘Yes;’’? when she said, 
‘¢ Well, then, we haven't 
any break fast:’’ 

The condition of the 
Allan household was 
that of all Richmond. 
Sometimes the contrasts 
that occurred in these 
social gayeties in Rich- 
mond were frightful, 
ghastly. A brilliant, 
handsome, happy, joy- 
ous young officer, full of 
hope and promise, would 
dance with a lovely girl, 
return to his command ;' 
a few days would elapse, another starva- 
tion party would occur ; the officer would 
be missed, he would be asked for, and the 
reply came, ‘‘ Killed in battle ;’’ and fre- 


quently the same girls with whom he had 
danced a few 


nights before 
would attend 
his funeral 
from one of 
the churches 
of Richmond. 
Can life have 
any more ter- 
tible antithe- 
sis than this? 

A Georgia 
lady was once 
remonstrating : 
with General Sherman against the con- 
duct of some of his men, when she said : 
««General, this is barbarity ;’’ and Gen- 
eral Sherman, who was famous for his 
pregnant epigrams, replied, ‘‘ Madam, 
war is barbarity.”” And so it is. 

On one occasion when I was attending 
a starvation party in Richmond the danc- 
ing was at its height and everybody was 
bright and happy, when the hostess, who 
was a widow, was suddenly called out of 
the room. A hush fell on everything, the 
dancing stopped, and everyone became 
sad, all having a premonition in those 
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troublous times that something fearful 
had happened. We were soon told that 
her son had been killed late that evening 
in a skirmish in front of Richmond, a few 
miles from his home. 

Wounded and sick men and officers were 
constantly brought into the homes of the 
people of Richmond to be taken care of, 
and every home had in it a sick or wound- 
ed Confederate soldier. From the asso- 
ciation thus brought about many a love 
affair occurred and many a marriage re- 
sulted. I know of several wives and 
mothers in the South who lost their hearts 
and won their soldier husbands in this 
way, so this phase of life during the war 
near Richmond was prolific of romance. 

General Robert E. Lee would often 
leave the front, come into Richmond, and 
attend these starvation parties, and on 
such occa- 
sions he was 
not only the 
cynosure of 
all eyes, buf 
the young 
ladies all 
crowded 
around him 
and he kissed 
every one of 
them. This 
was esteemed 
his privilege, 
and he seemed to enjoy the exercise of it. 
On such occasions he was thoroughly ur- 
bane ; but always the dignified, patrician 
soldier in his bearing. 

Private theatricals were also a form of 
amusement during the war. I saw sev- 
eral of them. The finest I witnessed, 
however, was a performance of Sheridan’s 
comedy, The Rivals, in which that brill- 
iant lady, Mrs. Senator Clay of Alabama, 
played Mrs. Malaprop. Her rendition of 
the part was one of the best I ever saw, 
rivalling that of any professional. The 
audience was very brilliant, the President 
of the Confederacy, Mr. Davis, Judah P. 
Benjamin, and others of equal distinction 
being present. 

Mr. Davis, at the executive mansion, 
held weekly receptions, to which the pub- 
lic were admitted. These continued until 
nearly the endofthe war. The occasions 
were not especially marked, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis were always delightful hosts. 
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Mrs. Davis is 
a woman of 
great intel- 
lectual pow- 
er and a so- 
cial queen, * 
and at these 
entertain- 
ments she 
was very 
charming. 
Mr. Davis 
was always 
simple, unpretentious and thoroughly cor- 
dial in his manner. To those who saw 
him on these occasions it was impossible 
to associate his gentle, pleasing manner 
with the stern decision with which he was 
then directing his side of the greatest war 
of modern times. The world has greatly 
misunderstood Mr. Davis and in no way 
more than in the personal traits of his 
character. My brother, the late Frank H. 
Alfriend, was Mr. Davis’s biographer, and 
through him, and through personal inter- 
course with Mr. Davis, I knew him well. 
In all his social, domestic and family re- 
lations he was the gentlest, the noblest, 
the tenderest of men. As a father and 
husband he was almost peerless, for his 
domestic life was the highest conceivable. 
Conspicuous figures in the social life 
of Richmond 
during the 
war were the 
accomplished 
and learned 
Judah P. 
Benjamin, 
the silver- 
tongued ora- 
tor, William 
L,. Yancey of 
Alabama, the 
profound lo- 
gician and 
great consti- 
tutional law- 
yer, Ben Hill 
of Georgia, 
the able, elo- 
quent and be- 
nevolent Al- 
exander H. 
Stephens, 
also of Geor- 
gia, the vol- 
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uble, but 
able, Henry 
S. Foote of 
Mississippi, 
the polished 
William 
Porcher 
Miles of 
South Caro- 
lina, ex-Pres- 
ident John 
Tyler of Vir- 
ginia, the 
present Senator Vest of Missouri, and the 
proximity of the army to Richmond ren- 
dered it possible for General Jeb Stuart, 
A. P. Hill, John Bankhead Magruder, 
Joseph E. Johnston, and other officers of 
distinction to contribute their contingent 
to its brilliant intellectual life during that 
sanguinary period. 

I have never known a man socially 
more fascinating than Judah P. Benjamin. 
He was in his attainments a veritable 
Admirable Crichton, and I think, except- 
ing G. P. R. James, the most brilliant, fas- 
cinating conversationalist I have known. 
He was a great social lion in Richmond 
during the war, and always shone most 
brilliantly whenever occasion gave him the 
opportunity. Mr. Benjamin loved a good 
dinner, a good 
glass of wine, 
and revelled in 
the delights of 
fine Havana ci- 
gars. Indeed, 
even while Rich- 
mond was in a 
state of siege he 
was never with- 
out them. 

That great 
and good man, 
Alexander H. 
Stephens of Geor- 
gia, in conse- 
quence of his fee- 
ble health min- 
gled little in the 
social life of 
Richmond. He 
went out only 
among a few 
friends, but his 
tender, loving, 
benevolent heart 
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was constantly doing good offices among 
the sick and wounded Confederate sol- 
diers. His tall, frail figure frequently 
wended its way through the streets of 
Richmond with packages of such little 
delicacies under his arms as he could pro- 
cure, and when thus seen the remark was 
always made: ‘‘ There goes Mr. Stephens 
to a hospital.”’ 

William L. Yancey of Alabama, was 
also very quiet in his tastes, but mingled 
a good deal in the social life of the Con- 
federate capital. He possessed a finely 
developed head, with a broad, almost 
massive, forehead. His eyes were a large 
and lustrous blue, and his manner very 
gentle and exquisitely refined. His voice 
was as sweet in some of its notes as a 
strain of music from a lute and would 
swell when speaking to the deep, rich 
tones of a 
church organ. 
Mr. Yancey 
Was an ex- 
treme south- 
ern man, and 
was always 
viewed by the 
North as a 
‘< fire-eater’’ 
of the most 
violent type ; 
but to those 
who saw him 
socially he was the gentlest of men, the 
most considerate, courteous, well-bred of 
gentlemen—was the embodiment of the 
highest type of southern chivalry. 

Ben Hill of Georgia was very fond of 
society, and went out a great deal. His 
nature was preéminently companionable, 
kindly and tender. In his social life he 
was kind, unpretentious, most fascinating 
intellectually, fond of a good joke, and 
possessed a most genial nature. 

The spectacle presented at the social 
gatherings, particularly the starvation 
parties, was picturesque in the extreme. 
The ladies often took down the damask 
and other curtains and made dresses of 
them. My friend the Honorable John S. 
Wise, formerly of Virginia, now of New 
York, tells the following story of himself. 
He was serving in front of Richmond and 
was invited to come into the city to attend 
a starvation party. Having no coat of his 
own fit to wear he borrowed one from a 
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brother officer nearly twice his height. 
The sleeves of this coat covered his hands 
entirely, the skirt came below his knees 
several inches and the two buttons in the 
back were down on his legs. So attired, 
Captain Wise went tothe party. His first 
partner in the dance was a young lady of 
Richmond, belonging to one of its best 
families. ‘She was attired in the dress of 
her great-grandmother, and a part of this 
dress was a stomacher very aggressive in 
its proportions. Captain Wise relates with 
exquisite humor that in the midst of the 
dance he found himself in front ofa mirror, 
and that the sight presented by himself 
and his partner was so ridiculous that he 
burst out laughing ; that his partner turned 
and looked at him angrily, left his side and 
never spoke to him again. 

The varied and sometimes handsome 
uniforms of 
the Confed- 
erate officers 


with each 
other, and 
contrasting 
with the sim- 
ple, pretty, 
sometimes 
antiquated 
dresses of the 
ladies, made 
pictures that 
were beautiful in their contrasts of color 
and of tone. An artist would have found 
in these scenes infinite opportunity for his 
pencil or brush. 

I am sure that this phase of social life 
in Richmond during the war is with- 
out parallel in the world’s history. The 
army officers of course had only their uni- 
forms and the women wore whatever they 
could get to 
wear. 

In the last 
year of the 
war, particu- 
larly the last 
few months, 
the pinch of 
deprivation, 
especially as 
to food, be- 
came fearful. 
There were 
many fami- 
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commingling: 


lies in Rich- 
mond that 
were in well- 
nigh a starv- 
ing condi- 
tion. [knew 
of some that 
lived for days 
on peasoup 
and bread. 
Confederate 
money was 
almost value- 
less. Its purchasing power had so de- 
preciated that it used to be said it took a 
basketful to go to market. Of course the 
people had very few greenbacks, and very 
little gold or silver. Thecity was invest- 
ed by two armies, Grant’s and Lee’s, and 
its railroad communications constantly 
destroyed by the Union cavalry. Sup- 
plies of food were very scarce and enor- 
mously costly ; a barrel of flour cost several 
hundred dollars in Confederate money, and 
just before the fall of the Confederacy I 
paid $500 for a pair of heavy boots. The 
suffering of this period was dreadful, and 
when Richmond capitulated many of its 
people were in an almost starving con- 
dition. Indeed, there was little food out- 
side, and the southern troops were but 
little better off. 

But in April 1865 the Confederacy ceased 
to exist ; it passed into history, and Rich- 
mond was occupied by the northern army. 
Many of its people were without food and 
without money—I mean, money of the 
United States. It was at this period that 
the colored people of Richmond, slaves 
up to the time the war ended, but now 
no longer bondsmen, showed their loy- 
alty and love for their former masters and 
mistresses. They, of course, had access 
to the commissary of the United States, 
and many, very many, of these former 
negro slaves went to the United States 
commissary, obtained food seemingly for 
themselves, and took it in basketfuls to 
their former owners, who were without 
food or money. I do not recall any record 
in the world’s history nobler than this— 
indeed, equal to it. 

These are memories of a dead past, and, 
thank God! we now live under the old flag, 
and in a happy, reunited country which the 
South loves with a patriotic devotion un- 
surpassed by the North itself. 
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MASSACRES OF THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


By C. OSBORNE WARD. 


HE first true amphitheatres of Rome date from about the 
time of Pompey, and they were among the most magnifi- 
cent and celebrated edifices of antiquity. They were circular in 
form, lasted during the second period of the Roman games and 
were conducted purely as a means of profit, under the stimulus 
of a popular desire for the spectacles which they offered. 
The first was that built by C. Scribonius Curio, 
59 B.c. Pliny says that it consisted of two theatres 
which rolled on casters with a central pin as an axis, 
and could be closed and opened. Of course the struct- 
ure was of wood. His account shows the wonderful 
perfection to which trades unions brought architecture 
and engineering under the republic. Pompey built 
the first stone amphitheatre at Rome fifty-five years 
before the Christian era. It seated 40,000 persons. A 
large wooden amphitheatre followed, which was dedi- 
cated three years later. It was a part of the extrav- 
agance of Scaurus, who, with Pompey, 
robbed Asia of vast treasures, and was 
obliged to disgorge them in this way to pre- 
vent punishment for malfeasance. This am- 
phitheatre had 80,000 seats. Ceesar, 46 B.Cc., 
built an amphitheatre of wood, and his name 
is also connected with that at Capua. About 
ten years later Taurus's theatre of stone was 
built ; it stood until the conflagration of 
Nero. About the beginning of our era a 
large amphitheatre was built by the 
contractor Atilius, at the Latin city 
of Fidena, near Rome, on the Tiber. 
> Its celebrity rests upon a great ca-' 
op Dhieiidin ene: tastrophe. Up tothat date the trades 
unions had worked directly for, and 
were paid directly by, the government, shutting out the middlemen from all public 
works. Czsesar, by the passage of the conspiracy law, became the founder of feudal- 
ism, with its contract system ; and this amphitheatre shows a specimen of its work. 
Tacitus informs us that to increase the contractor’s profits the masonry was badly 
done, and in consequence the whole structure fell during a show, 20,000 persons being 
crushed to death and 30,000 mutilated by the fall. The contractor was arrested by 
order of the Emperor Tiberius and banished. According to Maffei there was an 
amphitheatre at Verona larger than the Coliseum, and ruins of more than 100 amphi- 
theatres are found in the various Roman cities. There was a large one at Pompeii, 
which was recently uncovered, and in its cells the skeletons of no fewer than sixty- 
three gladiators were exhumed, many of whom were in chains. 

Between Nero’s time and that of Titus, who finished and dedicated the Coliseum 
or Flavian amphitheatre, several others were constructed. This Coliseum was a vast 
and celebrated edifice, whose imposing ruins still remain. It was begun by Vespa- 
sian and finished by Titus, A.p. 80. The structure was of travertine freestone and 
covered no less than five acres of ground. It was elliptical in shape, being 620 feet 
long by 513 broad, having a height of 160 feet. Its seating capacity was 87,000. The 
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styles of architecture were Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian. Within this famous pile were 
enacted by far the most tragical dramas 
that mankind has ever beheld. 

The massacres of the Roman amphithe- 
atre grew in cruelty and indecency during 
the power of the emperors. While the 
republic existed and down to about Nero’s 
time, gladiators were often permitted to 
wear scanty clothing, but afterwards they 
were even deprived of this, for the simple 
reason that the more brutish the scenes 
the larger were the profits of the business. 
The great conquests filled Rome with 
prisoners of war from all the provinces, 
who were reduced to slavery and sold to 
monopolists to be speculated upon. Most 
military commanders owned large num- 
bers of captives, and built at enormous 
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cost amphitheatres, prisons and training 


schools. They did not openly share in 
the profits, but left the business to their 
go-betweens, the celebrated lanistee. The 
record of the cold-blooded slaughter of 
innocent men, women and children by 
the emperors may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 

Julius Ceesar forced no fewer than 300 
pairs to fight and kill each other in one 
day. Augustus often compelled 100 coup- 
les to fight at shows which were gotten 
up for private feasts. More than 10,000 
massacres were committed during his 
reign, as is attested by a celebrated in- 
scription, the Marmor Ancyranum. Clau- 
dius had a habit of coaxing gladiators to 
resume the contest after their strength 
had given out. The poor creatures were 
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kept under close watch to prevent them 
from killing themselves ; but it was under 
the reign of this imbecile that suicide 
among gladiators became epidemic. Nero 
and Domitian were shameless enough to 
exhibit in the great amphitheatres a spec- 
tacle that before had been confined to pri- 
vate combats at feasts, namely, women as 
trained gladiators. So debased became 
the Romans during the power of these 
monsters that even citizens of family and 
respectability sometimes entered the ring 
—whether to fight those dissolute women 
we are not informed. Tacitus reminds us 
of a fearful rebellion of large numbers of 
gladiators near Rome during Nero's reign. 

Titus caused great numbers of human 
beings to fight with wild animals of al- 
most every variety. He also arranged 
sea battles in which gladiators were the 
participants—a novelty which ran up the 
speculation in murder enormously. Large 
numbers of the victims were Christians. 
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Trajan arranged a spectacle in which 5000 
pairs of men and a large number of beasts 
fought, and which lasted 123 days. Dur- 
ing this carnage over 5000 men and women 
and over 11,000 beasts were killed fighting 
with each other. This slaughter caused 
such a drain on the stock that for many 
months hunters were kept busy in Africa 
and other game fields, snaring lions, tigers 
and leopards. 

Commodus disgraced his throne by 
learning the art of pursuer, and, with a 
cowardly trick in which the antagonist 
had no chance, killed many gladiators, as 
well as the Erymanthian boar and the Ne- 
mean lion, and then boasted himself a 
Hercules. He was applauded as the 


‘slayer of man and beast.”’ 
Domitian made night hideous not only 
by matching men with men, but by ar- 
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ranging a species of hunting matches 
called venationes, to delight the spectators 
by torchlight. 

Caligula had a habit of condemning 
persons merely accused of crime to be 
killed and eaten by famished beasts, and 
used to go in person to order them out 
He once burned 
Con- 


from the common jail. 
a poet alive in the amphitheatre. 
stantine and Honorius, with much diffi- 
culty, finally abolished these horrors, aid- 
ed by Telemachus the martyr. 

The gladiators were confined in a prison 
except during their training hours and on 


the days of battle. At Rome, Capua, 
Pompeii and elsewhere there were large 
schools at which they were rigidly trained 
in the art of sword practice, as well as in 
the use of the snare. Thus there were 
teachers who prepared athletes for the 
games, such as the Gallic, the Dacian, the 
Great, the Mamertine, Matutine, and 
AEmilian at Rome, the Lentulan at Capua, 
and many others. The lanista, which in 
the old Etruscan tongue meant master- 
butcher, presided over the lessons. When- 
ever a club consisting of a dozen or so 
select fighters was organized into a class 
and cells for their confinement had been 
dug, the whole body was honored with 
the dignified title of «‘ family.’’ Under 
this title many inscriptions still remain 
on tablets of stone. These inscriptions 
may be regarded as epitaphs, and are pe- 
culiar in having the Greek © carved next 
to the dates of ages at which they fell, O 
being the initial for Q@avaros or death ; 
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and the old Aschylan meaning of « violent 
death’’ is always implied. By a careful 
study of these tombstones we are made 
conversant with the comparative ages of 
the gladiators ; because we are informed 
of the exact age in years, months and 
days, at which each gladiator fell. 

The reader may hardly be prepared to 
believe that the massacres of the Roman 
amphitheatres could have transcended the 
bounds of the muscular and manful, de- 
generating to the level of pitting in deadly 
conffict woman against woman, or inno- 
cent boys of tender age against their play- 
mates ; yet such was the fact. We are 
indebted to Athenzeus for many gems of 
ancient incident and custom which he 
gleaned from books now lost. In his 
Banquet of the Learned there is a para- 
graph clipped from the histories of Nich- 
olas of Damascus. It sheds light upon 
the almost indescribable atrocities of the 
amphitheatre. The account is of a small 
arena, often improvised on the grounds of 
a rich man. The entertainment was a 
strictly private matter, being a dinner to 
which the members and friends of the 
family were invited. At first the pro- 
ceedings were innocent; but the plates 
were changed again and again as the vo- 
luptuaries reclined at table, chatting lan- 
guidly on subjects of wantonness and 
gain, until wine made an appearance. At 
an auspicious moment a door was thrown 
ajar and the scowling butcher-master, 
cudgelling out a sullen pair of trained 
ring heroes, made his appearance; and, 
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TIME OF THE CA®SARS. 

as though marching to the drumbeat of 
martial strife, the gladiators received their 
nets, or short swords and shields, and be- 
gan the carnage. When the most power- 


ful or most skilled found a flaw in his an- 
tagonist’s defence, and delivered a blow 
which brought blood, the women and men 
would vent their frenzy in shrieks of de- 


light ; and when the naked combatants 
fell pierced and moaning, the joy of the 
spectators was tumultuous. 

In compliment for so royal a pastime 
the next neighbor would vie with this lord 
by arranging a similar feast at a later 
day ; and if we may believe the writers 
of the times, these combatants were not 
always men, but often beautiful women 
whom the trainer had taught, and the 
head of the household had bought, and 
who were obliged in the same manner to 
fight naked in the pen. Even children 
under twelve years were sometimes sub- 
jected to these horrors. 

The huge proportions of the far-famed 
Coliseum having been described, let us 
visit the mighty games given by Titus at 
its dedication, A.p. 80, and select the first 
of the 100 consecutive days’ work at that 
bloody and wicked exhibition, given dur- 
ing the period of Rome’s swiftest decline. 

It is the early gray of an Italian De- 
cember morning—that mellow autumnal 
period always consecrated to enjoyment in 
Southern Europe. The great round thea- 
tre, nestling in a valley of central Rome, 
sparkles from base to cornice. The gen- 
ius and precept of old Vitruvius outflows 


from the symmetrical lines and looms up 
from the deep foundations. Low growls 
are heard from countless hungry wild ani- 
mals, and wailings arise from Iooo human 
beings imprisoned in the subterranean 
dungeons. From the great city an ex- 
pectant multitude of all orders are stroll- 
ing in class by class, with tickets, and as 
they hear the elephants’ trumpeting and 
the lions’ roar they feel a quiver of delight, 
as if today’s spectacle were an offering to 
the gods, who demand in human blood 
a propitiatory offering, the reasons for 
which have long been forgotten. Pres- 
ently, as the sun appears over the Es- 
quiline hill, the chariot of the Emperor 
Titus arrives from the palace followed by 
those of the lords and ladies of state, and 
preceded by 100 footmen in costly livery, 
who, with obsequious attention, assist 
them to their gold-plated and perfumed 
seats at the front, under the wonderfully 
constructed awning of this theatre. The 
emperor is escorted to his box. Soon all 
of the 87,000 seats are filled. The editor 
sends down his message to his managers 
and the tragedy is opened. A wild, tri- 
umphant shout arises from a myriad of 
tatterdemalions in the upper galleries, as 
from the widest portcullis an immefse 
troop of charioteers appear, riding in two- 
wheeled war chariots, drawn, some by 
gladiators, some by elephants, others by 
fiercer beasts trained for the occasion. 
Some of the battalion move to the right, 
others to the left, as they enter. At the 
head of each troop is the fierce trainer 
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with flaming banderoles. These are un- 
furled as the two divisions meet on their 
circle round the arena, 540 feet in circum- 
ference. Here the signal of attack is 
given by the editor, followed by a shout 
from the trainers. The ferocity of this 
onset depends upon the din, hideous and 
deafening, of the commanders, which is 
reéchoed by the vast assemblage of spec- 
tators. The clamor and confusion are ac- 
companied by pricks and prods given the 
animals by amateurs, some boys, some 
girls,'who fight on foot ; so that the ap- 
proaching armies are maddened to des- 
peration when they meet. Here the pro- 
boscis of a huge elephant is raised to grasp 
a lion, too angry to be longer entangled 
in the trappings of his chariot. Breaking 
the bonds, which are purposely slender, 
they grapple, and soon animals, chariots, 
and charioteers are in an indiscriminate 
rough-and-tumble — javelins, cutlasses, 
teeth, trunks of elephants; hurling, 
thrusting, gnashing, beating until death 
arrives. But even in this tumult there 
has been a system ; and the showers of 
presents of flowers, gold-plated daggers 
and badges of honor that fall at the feet 
of the victors prove that an almost equal, 
though bloodless, strife in bets and vaunt- 
ing has raged among the spectators. When 
the havoc is over and a calm succeeds, a 
score of attendants rush in with bullocks 
and chains and drag the corpses and car- 
casses of man and beast through a gate 
at the side of the theatre. 

Next comes the favorite naval combat 
of Claudius. The machines and beams 
spoken of by Pliny and Suetonius are un- 
derneath the floor of the theatre, and the 
animals kept in this sub-cellar being now 
removed or killed, the engineer and his 
mechanics let down the floor of the arena. 
A stream of water from the aqueduct is 
turned on, and as it gushes in ships of 
war are seen gliding upon the foam 
through dock gates, flying their pennons. 
In fact, the bottom of the amphitheatre 
has fallen out and a navigable lake has 
taken its place. The ships, by their form, 
oars and crews, are recognized as belong- 
ing to lands hostile to each other. The 
seamen are true marines, skilled both in 
warfare and navigation. Defiant music 
from the horns makes discord with the 
droning of the reeds, and the Jacks of one 
craft are marked by the streamers and 
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war flags of others as they meet for bat- 
tle. The decks are packed with sea gladi- 
ators trained to the art and armed to the 
teeth, each shouting defiance to his en- 
emy. Thus they approach—a squadron 
on each side. The suspense of the spec- 
tators grows acute at beholding this mov- 
ing flotilla. At length the foremost tri- 
reme of the Romans grapples with a war 
vessel of the Africans and instantly the 
battle begins. It is now hand to hand 
with the sailors, who attack each other 
with broadswords and pikes, while the 
captain orders his riggers to lash the 
ships firmly together. A terrible scene 
ensues, and the blood of many a brave 
marine is spilled on the decks or in the 
water, which is soon turned to crimson. 
Here again, as in fights upon the sands, 
the excited beholders bet on their favorite 
swordsmen, and fortunes change hands 
while the conflict goes on. Many a war- 
rior falls overboard and sinks to rise no 
more. At length the victorious ship cuts 
her lashings and disappears with her 
booty from the ring, and other contest- 
ants rush together. Thus the tragedy is 
repeated until half a dozen sea-fights are 
witnessed, many strong men killed, and 
numbers of fortunes change hands. Then, 
when the battle is spent, engines force the 
great floor up to its place ; the water dis- 
appears into the Tiber, the dead are 
dragged away and the amphitheatre is 
ready for another tragedy. 

The third scene is a battle of twelve 
pairs of armed gladiators, all males, on 
horseback. Their breasts, one arm and 
the upper part of the lower limbs are 
bare. Otherwise they are cuirassed with 
leather and steel. The fight, which is 
deadly and fierce, and in which men and 
horses perish, lasts an hour, and is fol- 
lowed by the last spectacle of the day, to 
which we hasten; for it is now three 
o’clock in the afternoon and the scenes 
must close at seven. 

This last scene is the slaughter of Chris- 
tians. These poor creatures are victims 
of conscience. As their faith, if it pre- 
vailed, would soon undermine the games 
of the amphitheatre, they have been con- 
demned. They are brought from mines, 
quarries, subterranean dens and galleys 
where they have been imprisoned at hard 
labor. Men, women and children are in 
the cells beneath the spectators, and 5000 
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wild animals, starved to frenzy, are in the 
dens. Titus, ten years before, had given 
orders to the Roman soldiers to destroy 
the Hebrews at his sacking of Jerusalem, 
and under his eye they had murdered 
more than 1,000,000 people of that race. 
Pompeii, the year before this dedication 
which we are considering, was destroyed 
in the eruption of Vesuvius ; a plague had 
followed and a great fire had consumed 
much property, together with Pompey’s 
amphitheatre at Rome. Of course all 
these catastrophes were caused by the 
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driven indiscriminately together. Many 
of the men are furnished with knives, but 
the women and children are without a 
knowledge of their use. Five thousand 
lions, tigers, wolves, bears, elephants and 
other beasts, with serpents of every ob- 
tainable description, are thrust up into the 
enclosure, hungry and enraged, face to 
face with defenceless human beings. They 
spring upon one another, and when pan- 
ther meets bear or wolf meets hyena a 
bloody battle instantly ensues. When an 
African lion attacks an unarmed woman 
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blasphemy of the growing Christian sect, 
whose innovation of love to man had in- 
sulted the immortal gods ! 

Where numbers are so great, it is im- 
possible that the battles can be fought by 


pairs. The arena is accordingly cleared, 
and both animals and human beings are 


16 


there is no resistance, unless her husband 
is there with knife or bludgeon. But al- 
though strong, brave men, to save wives 
andchildren, fight till the last drop of blood 
is shed, the contest is unequal before 5000 
beasts and deadly serpents. But in addi- 
tion to those horrors 100 trained gladia- 
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tors with snares, lassos, swords and all 
the weapons of the arena are taught to 
rage as fiends at large. With the havoc 
of a half-myriad of beasts, of desperate 
fathers and conscienceless gladiators, the 
sands are soon bestrewn with gore and 
lifeless forms, while overhead, amid wa- 
gering and unbridled revel, glaring eyes, 
vociferating throats and inebriated souls, 
the gloating sea of humanity roars like 
a volcano, till the reluctant hour arrives 
to close the horror. Then the mob re- 
turns to its haunts, a dozen ox and mule 
carts and 100 slaves drag off the trophies 
of a hideous sport. Night comes with its 
shadows and calm. If this be a picture 
of the first day, what pen can paint the 
ninety-and-nine that remain, to devour 
the 5000 gladiators and 11,000 wild ani- 
mals that await to make merry Rome's 
million of people ? 

From this time on for 300 years the 
career of the Roman amphitheatre was 
brutal to a shocking degree. At last its 
barbarities were brought to an end, and 
in atragic manner. The Christians, who 
for 360 years were sufferers, had so in- 
creased in numbers that they had ob- 
tained, A.D. 325, a decree of Cofstantine 
abolishing gladiatorial games ; but it re- 
mained a dead letter until 404, under the 
reign of Honorius. 

One day in December of this year an 
immense concourse of people gathered at 
the Flavian amphitheatre, eager, as usual, 
to see the shedding of human blood re- 
peated, and large numbers of trained 
gladiators were listed for the battles. 
The multitudes had secured their seats ; 
even the emperor himself appears to have 
been there. A quarrel must have raged 
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among the people and an intense oppo- 
sition to the games was manifested by 
the Christians in favor of the law ; for it is 
certain that the spectators had supplied 
themselves with stones as weapons. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand 
how they could have been armed. 

The day opened, as usual, with skirmish- 
ing between swordsmen and men with nets 
and spears—a lively chase and probably 
a play at lassoing, which always caused 
much merriment. Soon, however, the 
true gladiators appeared with daggers of 
steel, and at the signal of the editor be- 
gan their murderous work. They had fin- 
ished the first manceuvres of attack and 
retreat and had closed in, when suddenly 
a monk named Telemachus, who in his 
devotion to Christian duty had wandered 
from his home in Asia determined to die 
for humanity and law, rushed over the 
metal railing, bounded into the battle 
ground, thrust himself, unarmed, between 
the combatants and forced them apart. 
At the same time he pronounced in the 
name of God an anathema against their 
abominations. The emperor was struck 
as by a thunderbolt. He was glad; but 
the people, feverish with a lust for car- 
nage, were maddened beyond control by 
the action of Telemachus. Rising from 
their seats they hurled a shower of stones 
upon the intruder. The prize men were 
withdrawn by their trainers, but Telema- 
chus, left a solitary target, was stoned to 
death—the last martyr upon the sands of 
the Roman amphitheatre. For Honorius, 
when order was restored, addressed the 
multitude, and in the name of humanity 
and the law forbade the bloody games of 
gladiators forever. 
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REVIEW 


OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


ECIPROCITY has become a word of 
magical influence. It is in constant 

use and the associations in which it has 
become prominent are many and remark- 
able. The policy that is behind it sup- 
plements the system of protection. The 
partisan views are, on the one side, that 
reciprocal relations are the legitimate out- 
growth of a tariff whose primary purpose 
is to protect industries against foreign 
competition, and on the other hand it is 
held that they’are concessions to the ne- 
cessity that there shall be greater freedom 
of trade and advancement of the commu- 
nity of nations. We may be permitted 
to recite history that is not questionable, 
without the imputation of motives that 
are partisan. When the revision of the 
tariff, with the design of reducing revenue 
and increasing protection, was before the 
late Congress, the Secretary of State ob- 
jected that there was no clause of the law, 


so far as framed by the House, providing 
new markets for the farmers and manu- 
facturers of the United States; and yet, 
he urged, we were proceeding to open our 
ports by the enlargement of the free list 
to include important products, most nota- 


bly sugar. Mr. Blaine’s intervention 
caused the Aldrich amendment by the 
Senate to be presented and become a part 
of the law. This gives the President the 
power to place a duty by proclamation, 
after January I, 1892, upon certain imports 
from the countries that do not give us 
compensation in reciprocity for the free 
market afforded them under our laws. 
The trouble with treaties has been the 
excessive attention bestowed upon them 
by the Senate, which debates and amends 
until opportunities pass with the lapse of 
congresses and administrations. A treaty 
with Spain, negotiated by Minister Foster, 
was defeated by the Senate through a com- 
bination of small objections. Instead of 
treaties ‘‘ with the advice and consent of 
the Senate’’ we have, within rigidly de- 
fined limitations, business conventions 
completed by the action of the executive 
department alone. The operation is most 
clearly seen in the commercial contract 
that has been concluded with Spain, 


whose control of the market of Cuba has 
been directed, with a severity inflexible, 
to the advantage of the Spaniards. Such 
an idea as that we should have a broad 
reciprocity agreement with Cuba and Porto 
Rico could not be entertained. We have 
it, however, and it came in this way : we 
had aconvention with Brazil giving us fair 
compensation for the freedom of her sugar 
in our market. Now, if Spain should de- 
cline to reciprocate, the President would 
place a duty of two cents a pound on Cuban 
sugar and so discriminate in favor of the 
Brazilian product, on which there would 
be no duty. It appeared that the Spanish 
government was alive to the situation, and 
we have an adjustment with her that is 
satisfactory to both nations. 

The power of the President extends to 
the beet sugars of Germany and France, 
and has been felt in the negotiations with 
those countries for the removal of pro- 
hibitory restrictions on the importation 
of our pork and grain. That there is in 
this policy distinct progress for us and 
light upon questions so hotly contested 
that their merits are obscured, is clear ; 
and it is in touch with the large design 
that embraces the American hemisphere 
and would promote peace and goodwill 
from Greenland to Patagonia, and ulti- 
mately provide for the arbitration of inter- 
national difficulties and the subordination 
of European influences, at least to the 
extent that the assumption of the older 
nationalities that the Americas are colo- 
nial shall be no more, and recognize the 
equality of continents in the world’s af- 
fairs. This done, republics will at last 
take rank with empires in the accomplish- 
ments of diplomacy and the conquering 
achievements of the commerce that from 
every shore extends its gracious dominion 
over the seas, until it can be said of no 
lake or gulf or ocean that it is a solitude 
of waters. 

In many of the treaties between the 
powers there is what is known as the 
most-favored-nation clause. It is an easy 
and polite way of saying that nation is 
not discriminating against nation. The 
opinion has been largely held that this 
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feature of treaties would prevent the de- 
velopment of our policy of reciprocity, 
but that is a complete mistake. Take the 
case of France and Germany, and suppose 
that they demand of Spain, under the 
favored-nation clause, the same rates of 
duty upon their products entered at the 
ports of Cuba and Porto Rico that we 
pay. The instant and conclusive answer 
of Spain will be: Are your ports, like 
those of the United States, free to our 
sugar? 

The discussion of a convention of reci- 
procity with Canada has been stimulated 
by the enactment of the tariff of ’90 and 
the favorable arrangement of commercial 
relations with Brazil, Guatemala, Spain 
and Germany ; and we shall not offend 
any susceptibility by saying there is a 
considerable increase of interest, which 
amounts to solicitude, on the subject in 
the Canadian Dominion. There would 
be greater sympathy with this sensibility 
if it were not for two recent instances of 
Canadian antagonism to our interests that 
are so flagrant as to seem hostile, and the 
feeling that has been aroused is not con- 
ducive to the rapid success of reciprocal 
polities. We refer, first, to the Canadian 
interference with our Newfoundland treaty, 
which was suspended indefinitely at the 
instigation of the Dominion by the over- 
ruling government of Great Britain, de- 
priving our fishermen of advantages that 
seemed to us reasonable and to the New- 
foundlanders fair and desirable. 

The second and more important matter 
is the pressure by the Dominion upon 
Great Britain, preventing the protection 
of our seal fisheries in Behring’s sea from 
poachers who, in total disregard of our 
rights, were wastefully, inhumanly and 
piratically destroying our property. The 
massacre of the seals by the Canadians 
would have been discontinued soon after 
its discovery, under the pressure of an 
agreement between Russia, England and 
the United States in 1885 for a close sea- 
son to protect the female seals in the 
breeding time and waters, if it had not 
been for the protest of the government of 
the Dominion, and this has resulted in a 
protracted correspondence discreditable to 
the diplomacy of Great Britain—a dis- 
credit in part relieved by the tardy con- 
sent of Lord Salisbury to temporary pro- 
visions preventing the immediate anni- 


hilation of the seals by the Canadian fleet. 
The delay of Salisbury was so t‘med that 
the Canadian marauders have made a 
catch of nearly 50,000 ; while the company 
that represents the American people have 
taken less than 10,000 ; and it is estimated 
that in order to get their 43,619 seals (the 
exact figure reported) the Canadians have 
killed 313,257; for when shooting and 
spearing them in the open water only 
about one is saved in seven slaughtered. 
It is calculated that there are less than 
1,000,000 seals in the entire herd. About 
three more -‘‘ close seasons,’’ therefore, 
would end the seal industry, and it will 
certainly be ended if we do not maintain 
the rights we obtained by purchase from 
Russia, as the Russians defend what they 
retained in their own waters. 

When the Canadian commission goes to 
Washington to present a scheme of reci- 
procity we would respectfully ask them to 
begin with a proposal for the termination 
of piracy in Behring’s sea; and then we 
would desire to ascertain what modifica- 
tions the treaty with Newfoundland needs 
in order to secure the consent of Canada 
to remove the restraint imposed by the 
British empire. There is, it should be 
acknowledged in this connection, a growth 
of public opinion in Canada, outside the 
distinctive royalists and official circles, 
favorable to the annexation of that country 
to the United States, and that before many 
years this may become a most serious 
question is foreshadowed. Indeed, it may 
be a burning question, as they say in 
Europe, in a quarter of a century ; and it 
is not impossible that it may be so within 
ten years, for when the continent and the 
Atlantic are crossed in five days and the 
journey from Japan to England can be 
made in three weeks, and cabinets confer 
through ocean cables, and the telegraphs 
and the press enlighten all the people, the 
rush of the current of events is with in- 
creasing velocity. 

Thus far, while the vanity of our coun- 
trymen would be gratified by the subordi- 
nation of Canada through the absorption 
of the northern half of the continent into 
our political system, there is no strong 
and warm feeling for Canadian annexa- 
tion on the terms of equality that would 
have to be made that the vast transaction 
could be practicable and would be com- 
mendable. Of course, the Canadian prov- 
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inces would have to become American 
states, the equals in all prerogatives of our 
original states. There are two lines of 
objection to this in the United States, not 
frequently stated frankly. One is in the 
South, that, with Canada included in our 
nationality, the importance of the sections 
that are now distinguished would be re- 
duced ; and the other in the North, the 
East and the West and Middle states, is 
that with so gigantic an addition of terri- 
tory, and a population so remote from any 
common centre, and interests diversified 
beyond precedent or expression, we would 
with European races cover a space equal 
to that occupied by ali the Russians, the 
most advanced of whom still bear with 
them the atmosphere of Asia, and an 
average docility we have not; and the 
general result would be a dangerous de- 
centralization—a departure from nation- 
ality that would be an approximation to 
a huge and loose confederacy. 

There would, however, be compensation 
for an augmentation of the offices of the 
several states, in the abatement of the 
provincialism and presumption of sections 
in which a consolidation of sentiment has 
almost obliterated the state lines; and 
there is no gainsaying that if we included 
Canada we should have an admirably bal- 
anced country ; and the heart of it—the 
centre of population and seat of empire— 
would be, as now, in the Mississippi 
valley. 

The increase of the grandeur of our ge- 
ography offers a temptation that, accord- 
ing to the British estimation of our ambi- 
tion, is irresistible, and one reason why 
there has not been asharper sense in Can- 
ada of the advantages of annexation is the 
erroneous judgment that the United States 
feeling is overbearingly for extension, and 
that it is the part of provincial patriotism 
to resist. It is the truth, though, that the 
thought of the absorption of Canada has 
not appealed strongly to the pride or kin- 
died the imagination of our people. Mr. 
McKinley’s tariff law, by drawing the line 
between our northern neighbors and our- 
selves distinctly, and manifesting a dis- 
position of comparative exclusiveness, ap- 
pears to have excited in them thoughtful- 
ness to the effect that perhaps the better 
way would be the acceptance of conditions 
that would remove all barriers ; and the 
conviction spreads that political and com- 
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mercial unity go together. Meantime, if 


Canada will suppress piracy in one ocean 
and show our fishermen fair play in the 
other, we may be able to help her and at 
the same time ourselves, according to the 
pan-American policy of reciprocity. 

* * * 


AFTER a period of mystery as to the 
formation of a new lake in Southern 
California, and competition between jour- 
nals as to the cause, one finding that an 
earthquake had shattered the range of 
mountains and opened an abyss to the 
Pacific ocean, the fact appears that it is 
one of the many remarkable incidents in 
the record of the Colorado river, which, as 
its name indicates, is one of the red rivers 
of the continent. Long ago the deposits 
of the river raised a barrier across the 
upper part of the Gulf of California, and 
the body of water cut off, no longer re- 
ceiving the river and without an outlet, 
evaporated. The temperature exceeds 
that of the Red sea regions, often rising 
to 120 degrees. The great river continued 
its deposits during the time the lake was 
absorbed by the atmosphere and became 
the heart of a frightful desert, and repeat- 
edly changed its channel. Last summer 
the floods reached an extraordinary height 
and a considerable stream poured into the 
former bed of the upper end of the gulf 
and the phenomenon that has so much 
interested the world occurred. All the 
great rivers are carrying away forever into 
the oceans the wealth of the land. Socon- 
stant and formidable is the loss that one 
looks upon it as upon the consumption of 
coal in England, with apprehension that 
the period of poverty is not soremote that 
those who are calculating its arrival may 
be scoffed as visionaries. 

That one of the most important rivers 
in our country has pointed the way for 
saving the riches it has for ages been 
squandering must be regarded as an event 
of the first magnitude. If the Colorado 
could be diverted to its old channel it 
would reclaim a waste, diffuse for hun- 
dreds of miles a genial influence and 
make the most tropical part of our soil 
a luxurious land instead of a forbidding 
desolation. An arid, fiery, sinister terri- 
tory would become the paradise of our 
southern possessions. This is something 
worthy immediate help from the strong 
hand of the national government. A 
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sum equal to that spent every year in the 
vain struggle to perfect the levees of the 
Mississippi would be ample. First, there 
should be a thorough survey and then a 
liberal appropriation. It would be as 
constitutional to assist the work it has 
indicated of running into a gulf of our 
own as to aid in constraining the Missis- 
sippi to continue in the old way. It is 
well known that the jetties and levees 
would powerfully stimulate the energy of 
the Mississippi in taking a short cut from 
the mouth of the Red river to the gulf, 
through the Atchafalaya, if it were not for 
the works that interfere with the tendency 
to inflict upon New Orleans the unique 
catastrophe of a great city deserted by the 
great river that was her Providence. 
* * * 

SoME years ago, in the time of the old 
emperor, Bismarck is said to have held 
that it was the duty of Germany to her- 
self, completely equipped as she was, with 
firm alliances, while the French were not 
fully armed and had no allies, to find a pre- 
text for a quarrel and crush France, taking 
care to inflict disabilities that would pre- 
vent her taking rank again with the fore- 
most nations. His idea was that the 
French were implacable, and each genera- 
tion of them had to have a war with Ger- 
many. He wanted, therefore, to hasten 
the inevitable. It is too late to adopt this 
policy, for France is on her feet, restored 
to the front rank, ready with a greater 
army than she ever put in the field and 
assured of the friendship of Russia. 

The German emperor is called to observe 
the growth of socialism, which springs up 
as a popular antidote for the militarism 
that has been almost omnipotent in Ger- 
many. This socialism does not seem to be 
morbid. It is a natural form of protest 
against a governing aristocracy and a de- 
vouring army. Now the leaders of the 
social movement are so strong they can 
afford moderation, and their speeches are 
not the shrieks of assassins, but show the 
calm consideration of most weighty and 
urgent affairs. It seems to the socialists 
that there ought to be some way found of 
settling the Alsace and Lorraine question 
without war, which, however it might 
result, would mean the slaughter of hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor men ; and one 
speaker was so bold as to say, a few weeks 
ago, that in twenty years the German 


people would have no need for royalties 
and imperialists. This may be incendiary, 
from the point of view of the occupants of 
thrones, but it is not irrational. It has 
been held by many representatives of im- 
perialism that blood-letting was the sov- 
ereign remedy for social disorder. 

The success of the Russian loan in 
France and the failure to place any of it 
in Germany has drawn the French and 
Russians closer together. Happily this 
may make for peace, for their united 
strength is so great Germany will hardly 
care to challenge the hostility of so por- 
tentous a combination. In this, indeed, 
is the only chance for the preservation of 
the armed truce that prevails. The czar 
is not amiable. He resents the use of the 
provinces Russia conquered from Turkey 
to barricade her progress to Constanti- 
nople and the intrusion of Austria beyond 
the Balkans. He wants free access to the 
Mediterranean and, checked for the time 
in Europe, is more and more aggressive 
in Asia ; and now his forces are impinging 
upon both India and China. The British 
fleet in the Dardanelles answers the pas- 
sage of Russian ships with troops and 
military stores through the Sea of Mar- 
mora, while France has a grievance that 
it pleases her to magnify with England, 
about Egypt. 

* * 

THE world has been greatly interested 
in three tragedies that have just closed 
stormy and conspicuous lives—the suicide 
of Balmaceda, the suicide of Boulanger 
and the startling death of Parnell from 
exhaustion and discouragement that hast- 
ened the progress of disease. Balmaceda 
will have scant justice done him, for those 
who were insurgents are in possession of 
the government, and history is written 
for the successful. There is good testi- 
mony of the personal honesty of Balma- 
ceda, but his public faith and honor will 
always be questioned. His misfortunes 
were due the flatterers of power, who 
have not the courage or the interest to 
tell the truth. The act of self-destruction 
of the Chilian president is explained in the 
papers that he prepared during his last 
hours. He had no hope of justice or 
mercy, and thought, if he was gone, his 
friends might suffer less than if he lived 
to stimulate the vengeance of his enemies. 
There is high manliness in the motive. 
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Boulanger, an ill-balanced character from 
the first of his notoriety, seems to have 
become insane. Before he shot himself 
he was conscious that he had ceased to be 
important, and he agonized for the lack of 
the atmosphere of adulation to which he 
was for a time accustomed. His idle vain- 
gloriousness took the form of mourning 
for his mistress, but it was rather sorrow- 
ing for himself than another, and his the- 
atrical death beside the grave of one who 
had lavished her life and fortune upon 
him was the logic of his vanity and self- 
ishness. In his last letters he was posing 
in a personation he had no right to assume. 
While Parnell died naturally, he can 
hardly be held blameless, for he allowed 
his passions and his unconquerable will 
to drive him to unreasonable exertion and 
exposure. Balmaceda and Boulanger had 
no longer power. There was no great mul- 
titude of people deeply interested in either 
of them; no masses of men and women to 
weep over their remains. Parnell was 
down, but not for long, if he had lived. 
He had, in spite of all his faults and other 
misfortunes, in a greater degree than any 
other man the confidence and affection of 
the Irish people, and he was buried, as 
Tennyson says of Wellington, to the 
sound of the mourning ofa mighty nation ! 
Parnell was a born leader and grew to be 
a statesman, and his death leaves a great 
space empty that will not soon be filled. 

In contrast with the violent, sudden, 
and tragic deaths of three agitators came 
the end of the late leader of the House of 
Commons, Mr.W.H. Smith, who organized 
the sale of newspapers in England, and, 
full of honors, leaving great wealth and a 
good name, peaceably expired, the Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, at Walmer Castle. 

% * * 

Mucu interest has been manifested in 
the question whether schemers would be 
able to obstruct the movement of our sur- 
plus grain to meet the demand in Europe. 
The ‘corners’? in the wheat market in 
this country, forcing higher prices than 
would have ruled in the absence of organ- 
ized manipulation, have been known to 
result in finding supplies elsewhere and 
changes largely to our disadvantage. 
When our splendid harvests were gath- 
ered, and the evidence of short crops in 
Europe was conclusive, there were appre- 
hensions that speculators might interfere 


with the natural currents of commerce and 
spoil to a considerable extent our earn- 
ings for the season. No great mischief 
has been done. Millions of circulars were 
twice sent to farmers in the wheat states 
advising that they hold back the surplus, 
but there is nothing to show that a consid- 
erable number of the producers acted upon 
this suggestion: Indeed, it appears prob- 
able that so far as the circular was influ- 
ential it was accepted as a hint that while 
others were holding wheat, was a good 
time to sell, and the stream of golden 
grain has flowed without interruption. 
The trouble on the vast plains of Dakota 
and Minnesota has been to procure enough 
threshing machines to save the crop, 
which has exceeded all precedent and es- 
timate. While our wheat has been going 
abroad by millions of bushels, gold has 
been coming to us, and the balance that it 
redresses indicates a prosperous business. 
While the aggressive policy of Russia is 
active in Asia and threatening in Europe, 
the ghastly shadow of famine darkens a 
vast area of that colossal country. In our 
land of plenty it is hard to realize the bit- 


terness of the calamity that is visiting the 
immense territory that, next to our own, 
ranks first in the world in agricultural re- 


sources. Now that we are in telegraphic 
communication with all nations, and the 
capacity of steamers in transportation 
across the oceans is almost beyond calcu- 
lation, it seems that no one should be al- 
lowed to starve anywhere on the earth 
when, in addition to our unparalleled 
store of wheat, we have an immeasurable 
supply of corn. The opinions of Euro- 
peans of corn for food are not favorable, 
but they are unfortunate in their cooks. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture could send 
a company of colored women of large ex- 
perience in southern kitchens to Europe 
as missionaries to feed the hungry, he 
would confer a blessing upon mankind, 
for corn bread from good, sweet meal com- 
petently handled is cheaper, and more 
toothsome and nutritious, than bread of 
rye or barley, and ‘corn cakes’”’ and 
‘«corn dodgers ’’ would be the best restor- 
atives for famishing Russians, and an 
excellent, wholesome, frugal addition to 
the food supply of western Europe. We 
could load all the navies with corn and 
still have a quantity ample to crush all 
the corners that can be organized. 
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A PUBLIC TELEGRAPH. 


ROM the moment of the early settle- 

ments the people of America have 
been used to experiments in which the 
public authorities undertook work which, 
in feudal Europe, was left to a corpora- 
tion or to an aristocracy. For instance, 
where England gave the charge of the 
lighthouses to the «‘ Trinity board,’’ the 
American states always took it as a pub- 
lic charge. Where Europe left education 
to a corporation called «‘The Church,”’’ 
the American states assumed it as a 
public affair. 

In many instances the American towns 
or states, from the mere necessity of the 
case, undertook public works because 
they were necessary and because no one 
else would undertake them. Such were, 
first of all, roads. If there were to be any 
society there must be roads, and the pub- 
lic authority must make them first and 
keep them in order afterwards. Fortifi- 
cations and a proper supply of large ord- 
nance come in as soon as roads, if there 
be any danger of attack from without. 
And because, generally, no one except 
the government uses cannon, many gov- 
ernments have fallen into the usage of 
making their own cannon, That is quite 
a modern social and exceptional order in 
which a cannon maker like Krupp or 
Whitworth would be even permitted to 
sell guns to a foreign power. 

The precedent of roads leads naturally 
enough to the making of canals. And 
in the Low Countries, where canals werean 
absolute necessity, no one ever supposed 
that any authority except the government 


itself would enter on the business of caual 
building. 
* * * 

In America as the new states—which 
were never colonies in the old sense of the 
word—founded themselves, they tried with 
pioneer courage every new experiment in 
this line. The colonies of English origin 
were already trained to understand the 
great statute of Elizabeth, by which every 
neighborhood had to maintain the support 
of all its own poor. It is, by the way, 
worthy note in passing, that as high an 
authority as Lamartine says that had 
there been any such statute or law in 
France, France would have been spared 
all the lawlessness and cruelty of all her 
revolutions up to his time. To care for 
all the poor was a public duty in all the 
states of English origin from the begin- 
ning. 

In New England, by a very curious 
provision of the handful of simple men 
whom we call Pilgrims, the state under- 
took the registration of land titles and of 
transfers of real estate, as well as the reg- 
istration of wills by which estates changed 
hands on the death of the owners. 

By an invention of their own—which 
was, however, unconsciously borrowed 
from the legislation of Charondas—they 
also put upon the state the duty of the 
education of all the children, without ex- 
acting from the parents any special fee or 
other payment for that purpose, other 
than what was paid in their general taxes. 
In the case of a widow, for instance, wh¢ 
had no property for taxation, her children 
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were all educated at the charge of the 
state. 
* * * 

Mr. WEEDEN’s invaluable history of 
the Economics of New England gives us 
many instances where the state went 
farther, tried other experiments and failed. 
Such was the assistance which Massachu- 
setts gave, very early, in the manufact- 
ure of iron. Such, as late as the eigh- 
teenth century, was the erection by the 
state of a manufactory for linen. This 
took very much the place of what we 
should call an industrial school, where 
the state provided the plant and a benev- 
olent corporation appointed and paid the 
teachers. As I have said, Massachusetts 
and all the other states took the care of 
the necessary lighthouses from the begin- 
ning. In large towns, which needed light 
at night, the municipalities always took 
charge of the lights without instruction 
or prohibition from any central authority. 
This was one thing so simple that it was 
taken for granted. But, indeed, a New 
England town had full power for anything 
it chose todo. The town of Dedham cut 
a canal three miles long, in 1639, without 


any authority this side the good God. And 
any town in Massachusetts could prob- 
ably do the same thing today within its 


own borders, without asking leave. Two 
or three years ago some officious gas com- 
panies appeared before the Massachusetts 
legislature with arguments to show that 
it was dangerous for municipalities to 
mind their cwn business and make their 
own gas. Butso soon as public attention 
was turned to the matter a statute was 
passed definitely asserting the right of 
every town to light itself as it chose. 
Many people think the towns had that 
right already at Massachusetts law. 

When water supply for towns became 
necessary the American towns, if they 
had large enterprises in hand, generally 
obtained special privileges from the legis- 
lature. But if it were only to drive an 
artesian well or to put a pump in a public 
square, why this, like street lighting, 
would be taken for granted. 

* * * 

THE American rule seems to be that if 
the service required is one which every- 
body needs, everybody or the public may 
undertake it to general advantage. Wa- 
ter, for instance, is needed by everybody. 
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There are people like Gallet, the buffoon, 
of whom it was said that since he came 
to the age of reason he had never drunk 
a glass of water. But even Gallet had 
to be washed sometimes, and you cannot 
be washed without water. Everybody 
who is not blind needs light in the streets. 
Everybody needs education. Everybody 
needs security to property. So the public 
undertakes water works, street lights, 
schools and registration just as, long 
ago, it maintained forts, roads and light- 
houses. 
* * * 

It therefore follows, by a general com- 
mon law, that as the telegraph proves. it- 
self a general necessity, the suggestion is 
made more and more definitely that the 
government shall assume the oversight of 
the telegraph and make the telegraph a 
part of the mail service. The mail ser- 
vice is carried on in America so well that 
all the declamation, which is only too 
familiar, about the inability of govern- 
ment in such directions is silenced. The 
European governments, precisely because 
they waited rather stolidly at the begin- 
ning, have now gladly and successfully 
assumed the charge of the telegraph; 
and the American traveller, accustomed 
to brag about the railway system of his 
country, finds to his disgust when he 
comes back from Europe what he had per- 
haps never noticed before—that he cannot 
use the telegraph here as he does there ; 
that when he uses it it is badly adminis- 
tered, and that, practically, nobody is re- 
sponsible for errors. 

* * * 

THE people and clubs who discuss Na- 
tionalist theories will do well if they will 
make common cause this winter in sus- 
taining Mr. Wanamaker’s plans for con- 
necting a telegraphic service with the 
postoffice. As the matter stands it is, natu- 
rally enough, the policy of the «« Western 
Union’”’ to discourage the people who are 
served by the small offices. Those offices, 
in fact, are essential to a general system 
and make the prosperity of the large 
offices. But it cannot be expected that a 
private corporation shall look with favor 
on them. In the hands of the United 
States government, and in immediate 
connection with the postoffice system, 
no one would object tothem. There would 
be no cost for their rent, and gradually 
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the postoffice officials, or a part of them, 
would be trained to telegraphy. 

Another advantage of the first impor- 
tance would be the improvement in the 
grade and qualification of the telegraph 
agents. Now, when the company is often 
obliged to employ at the smaller stations 
young women who have no training but 
the manual training needed to handle the 
instrument, they do not get intelligent 
service. But the postmaster, even of a 
small village, has to be a person of intelli- 
gence. He would not look you in the 
face and ask where Philadelphia is, or 
spend ten minutes looking in a book to 
find what was his rate to New York. 

To the general public also it is an im- 
portant consideration that, under our sys- 
tem, a person employed by government is 
always civil, even courteous. He knows 
that, in a way, his place may depend on 
the man he is talking to. The telegraph 
operators of a private company will, on 
the average, never come up to the stand- 
ard of people engaged by government and 
determined to keep their places. And 
any person who meets stupidity, indiffer- 
ence, ignorance or rudeness at a tele- 
graphic bureau must remember that his 
real remedy is to transfer such service to 
the hands of the courteous Uncle Sam. 

* * * 

I HAVE never seen this courtesy of pub- 
lic officials spoken of as I think it should 
be. I do not like to ascribe it simply to 
selfish sess. It seems to me to belong 
rather to the great underlying principle 
on which republics are based—namely, a 
determination of each man to live in a 
larger life than he is in and to bear his 
brother’s burdens. I have knocked about a 
good deal in different states of this Union. 
I have been uncivilly treated very often. 
But I cannot recall a single instance in 
which, at a public office, where the offi- 
cials were appointed either directly or in- 
directly by the people, I have found any- 
thing but courtesy and a willingness to 
advance my purpose. I remember partic- 
ularly going into the office of the Secretary 
of State in Texas, an utter stranger. I 
wanted to conduct difficult historical in- 
quiries there, which could not have had 
any particular interest to the officials 
whom I met. They knew nothing of me 
nor my designs. But I spoke the English 
language and they knew I was an Amer- 


ican. It was understood at once that the 
remarkable manuscript treasures of that 
department were to be placed at my dis- 
posal, and they were placed at my disposal, 
with every facility for their use. Whata 
contrast this with the difficulty which sur- 
rounds any student, even with the best 
recommendations, when he wishes to ex- 
amine the archives of any government in 
Europe! I refer it to the principle of 
which I have spoken. It seems to me to 
belong to the habit of mutual help or co- 
operation which is essential if we mean to 
have what we call a commonwealth. 

Now it seems to me fair to compare this 
with the petulance, the arrogance and the 
ignorance which one so often finds in the 
offices, say, of the telegraph companies or 
of an incorporated bank. The official in 
either of these places is a person who has 
been appointed for private purposes. His 
own individual horizon seems to be the 
horizon of his own comfort. He does not 
want to help forward the visitor who comes 
in. Hewants to earn his own salary and 
to get home as early as he can to smoke 
his cigar or to read his novel. I do not 
say that such an official always treats you 
rudely. In four cases out of five he does 
not. But in the fifth case you get the 
surly half-answer of a person who cares 
nothing about you or your affairs. He 
wishes you had not come in, he hopes you 
will go out, and he does not mean, if he 
can help it, that you shall come in again. 

* * * 


Tuis indifference to the convenience of 
the public goes so far in the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph company that 
the general supposition among what I sup- 
pose I ought to call laymen in this affair 
is that that company does not wish to keep 
up the sinall offices. It is probable that 
its profit appears to be made in the large 
accounts of the large offices in the large 
cities. It is easy enough to see that large 
business firms who send off hundreds of 
despatches a day are better customers than 
the «‘ transients’’ who send perhaps a doz- 
en despatches a day to some local station. 
Then the local station is kept up with dif- 
ficulty. Its accounts have to be examined 
and studied with just as much care for 
their sixpences as if they were the majestic 
accounts of the large central offices. And 
naturally they fall into disfavor in the 
eyes of managers. The public is invited 
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to make complaints of any failure in ser- 
vice and administration. But most of us 
who have anything to do with that know 
that nothing ever comes of the complaint, 
and, indeed, how should it? The report on 
the subject is to be received from the per- 
son who made the blunder and very little 
can be expected of remonstrance in such 
directions. The United States government 
has learned—indeed, all civilized govern- 
ments have learned it—with regard to the 
postofiice that it is the little streams which 
fill up the large rivers. The postoffice 
work between Boston and New York 
would be materially reduced by any mis- 
fortune which should cut off of a sudden 
the communication to Boston or to New 
York of all the little wayside offices. The 
government has learned by experience, if 
it did not learn it from Saint Paul, that if 
one member suffer all the members suffer 
with it, and that it is desirable for the in- 
tegrity and health of the whole body that 
the circulation of the smallest member of 
that body shall be kept in perfect order. 
This is not a truth which has yet dawned 
upon the officials of the Western Union 
Telegraph company ; it can hardly be ex- 
pected that it shall dawn upon the officials 
of any private company. 
* * * 

Or the United States also it can be said 
that, in a long series of years, have been 
established the offices at Big Bone Lick 
and at Cranberry Centre, all over the na- 
tion, which shall receive and shall forward 
the letters and other ‘mail matter ’’ for 
every individual citizen of the nation. I 
have had occasion in these articles before to 
say that this is the most majestic system 
of public education which was ever set on 
foot anywhere. The grandeur of the pro- 
vision by which a miner in Montana may 
receive, at an easy distance from his own 
cabin, the largest and most elaborate book 
which he wants, at a cost almost nominal, 
is something which was never conceived 
of excepting inarepublic. If such things 
are done anywhere else in the world they 
are so done because a republic pointed the 
way. 

As Uncle Sam, then, has the offices es- 
tablished, as he has and must have the 
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officers who are to maintain these offices, 
any intelligent inhabitant of the planet 
Mars or any of the angels in the host of 
heaven who have to attend to such mat- 
ters, would certainly say that the true 
method of administration would place in 
the hands of those officers, at those offices, 
the adminstration of the telegraph, which 
is a public convenience, and which is 
maintained only because it is a public 
convenience. 

The managers of the Western Union 
Telegraph company cannot have their 
cake and eat it too. In this world no- 
body can. This is either a corporation 
for the public service or it is not. If it is 
for public service, it would seem to follow 
that the public, by its own officers, ought 
to control, direct and administer it. If 
it is for private service, it follows abso- 
lutely that every telegraph post set up in 
a highway must come down, since it is 
only because these are for public uses 
that the permission to use the highways 
is given tothem. These highways, let it 
be remembered, are the property of the 
citizens who live on the two sides of them. 
The public has a right of way, which 
belongs to every individual person who 
makes up the public. By a very severe 
strain, the courts have ruled that the 
transmission of intelligence over these 
highways is to be governed by the same 
principle with which a man transports 
his own person over the highway. But 
this involves the supposition that the use 
made is a public use. For a private use, 
no separate state, under the Bills of Rights 
of our states, is able to give to the tele- 
graph company the permission to put up 
these poles or to carry these wires. Thus 
is it that the courts have long ago decided 
that these great corporations only exist 
as servants of the state and of the nation, 
for certain public uses which it is supposed 
they are carrying out to advantage. It 
follows that the moment the state or na- 
tion chooses to take into its own hands 
the administration of these public duties, 
it may do so, acting on precisely the same 
principles in which first the state and then 
the nation took in hand the public pur- 
poses of the postoffice. 


“SS Nees 8 °S- 





ABOUT BOOKS OF TRAVEL, OLD AND NEW. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


OWADAYS, when the Atlantic is 
crossable in less than a week and 
when type is set cheaply by machinery, 
the publication of a book of travels is 


within the reach of anyone who can read 
and write and buy a Cook’s ticket and 
find aconfiding publisher. However in- 
expert a young lady may be to 


‘**stem with a little rudder 
The tumbling ruins of the ocean,” 


she finds no difficulty going forth from 
Yuba Dam to Rotterdam ; and «the mel- 
ancholy wash of endless waves’’ does not 
deter the fair pilgrim of Oshkosh, She- 
boygan, Kalamazoo, Peoria, or Skow- 
hegan from daily enjoyment of the poly- 
glot table d’héte which spreads its 
cosmopolitan insipidity throughout Italy 
and Switzerland and Germany and Hol- 
land. Having been surprised by the 
compote d’ananas served with salad as an 
accompaniment to roast chicken at the 
Hotel Amstel in Amsterdam and having 
taken an ill-smelling ride in the ‘ gon- 
dole’’ (sic) Caroline, which is moored to 
the striped posts before that hotel, the 
wanderer takes notes and writes letters 
home to the local newspaper ; and on her 
or his return she or he is besought and 
encouraged to collect this correspondence 
intoa useless volume. Of the making of 
books of travel such as this there is no 
end and they are a weariness to the flesh. 


But these are not the only travellers ; 
there are others who can give us more 
than the bill of fare at the monotonous 
dinner and more than the timetable of 
the necessary railroad. There are those 
who can lend charm even to the burrlike 
nothings that cling needlessly to the trav- 
eller’s memory, who can tell anew the tale 
of the little red-tiled towns of Flanders 
and who can give us a welcome glimpse 
of the pollarded willows which line the 
ditches of Holland in the springtime. (I 
wish that one of these accomplished wan- 
derers would explain to me the reason 
why the cows of the Low Countries wear 
canvas jackets—but this is a digression.) 
There are those who take to the country 
they write about as much as they find 
there, love and sympathy and knowledge ; 
to him who hath shall be given more. 
Some men there are who might go to 
Oxford and put up at the Mitre Inn, and 
who would be so annoyed by the dirt and 
dust and shabbiness of this 300-year-old 
hostelry that the charm of the most 
charming of towns would be so weakened 
that even the tower of Magdalen could 
not restore its full power. 

* * ” 

Mr. William Winter is not a traveller of 
this kind ; the dust of ages never affrights 
him; and he has a melancholy of his 
own compounded of many simples which 
makes him proof against merely personal 
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discomforts. The little volume called 
Gray Days and Gold, which he has re- 
cently published, is intended as a compan- 
ion to his Shakespeare’s England, and, 
like that pleasant tome, it is contemplative 
rather than descriptive. ‘It is possible 
here,’’ writes the author in London in the 
month of June, ‘‘as elsewhere, to live en- 
tirely in the present ; but to certain tem- 
peraments and in certain moods the temp- 
tation is irresistible to live mostly in the 
past,’’ and so he goes forth to muse in 
Classic Shrines, in Haunted Glens and 
Houses, and in Historic Nooks and Cor- 
ners. He Rambles in Arden and over 
Bosworth Field and through the Haunts 
of Moore and across the Lakes and Fells 
of Wordsworth ; he wanders from London 
to Edinburgh and Into the Highlands and 
over the Land of Marmion; and every- 
where he seeks and everywhere he finds 
Imperial Ruins and Elegiac Memorials. 
At Canterbury he discovers a more spirit- 
ual tone than at York,‘‘a tone of superior 
delicacy and refinement, a certain aristo- 
cratic coldness and repose ; in York you 
perceive the coarse spirit of a democratic 
era’ (p. 46). He avails himself of the 
seven-league boots of memory, swifter 
than any lightning express of our time, 
to travel backward into the past and live 
again in the light of other days, before the 
noisy New World had elbowed its way to 
the front. And yet he is not without a 
sly hit or two at the conservatism of the 
British whom otherwise he loves so well, 
and he remarks that Shakespeare was 
educated at the grammar school kept 
‘first by Walter Roche, afterward by 
Simon Hunt—who doubtless birched the 
little boys then, even as the head master 
does now; it being a cardinal principle 
with the British educator that learning, 
like other goods, should be delivered in 
the rear’’ (p. 136). 

In August Mr. Winter visited the 
haunts of Moore. «The scarlet disks of 
the poppies and the red and white blooms 
of the clover, together with wild flowers 
of many hues, bespangle now this emerald 
sod of England, while the air is rich with 
fragrance of lime trees and of new-mown 
hay. The busy and sagacious rooks, fat 
and bold, wing their way in great clusters, 
bent on forage and mischief. There is 
almost a frosty chill in the autumnal air, 
and the brimming rivers, dark and deep 
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and smoothly flowing through this opu- 
lent, cultivated and park-like region of 
Wiltshire, look cold and bright. In many 
fields the hay is cut and stacked. In 
others the men, and often the women, 
armed with rakes, are tossing it to dry 
in the reluctant, intermittent, bleak sun- 
shine of this rigorous August. Overhead 
the sky is now as blue as the deep sea, 
and now grim and ominous with great 
drifting masses of slate-colored cloud. 
There are moments of beautiful sunshine 
by day, and in some hours of the night 
the moon shines forth in all her pensive 
and melancholy glory.”’ 

Mr. Winter found a resident of Devizes 
who remembered the singer of the Last 
Rose of Summer, and who told the Amer- 
ican visitor that «‘ many of the poor peo- 
ple hereabout, the farmers, admired him 
chiefly because they thought that he wrote 
Moore’s Almanac. They often used to 
say to him: ‘ Mister Moore, please tell us 
what the weather is going to be’ ’’ (p. 61). 
And there is another amusing anecdote 
of Wordsworth (p. 87) and a very pleas- 
ant glimpse of Mr. Henry Irving (p. 93). 
These are the pills with which Mr. Winter 
purges melancholy. 

* * * 

In the essaylet called Up and Down the 
Avon, Mr. Winter tells us that to «the 
river life of Stratford is due the chief de- 
lights of this delightful town. The Avon, 
according to law, is navigable from its 
mouth, at Tewkesbury, where it empties 
into the Severn, as far upward as War- 
wick, but according to fact it is passable 
only to the resolute navigator who can 
surmount obstacles ’’ (p. 165). Two reso- 
lute navigators there are who surmounted 
the obstacles together, and who now give 
us the log of their voyage in a beautiful 
book, The Warwickshire Avon, notes by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Illustrations by 
Alfred Parsons. P and Q the wanderers 
by water call themselves ; Q is the author 
of that stirring story, The Splendid Spur, 
and P is the English artist in black and 
white who is often taken for an Ameri- 
can, even in England, perhaps because 
his gifts were properly appreciated first 
on this side of the ocean. Their trip down 
the Avon was eventful and they had their 
fill of adventures by flood and field, duly 
recorded by the partner who wields the 
pen. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s writing is con- 
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scious ; it is obviously highly artificial ; 
but it is not painfully mannered, like 
many of the hand-made styles we see 
about us ; and it is full of color, it is vivid 
and lively and it has a movement of its 
own. The difference of his attitude 
toward Stratford and Mr. Winter’s can be 
seen at a glance, and a scant quotation 
will reveal it amply : ‘A man may take 
pen and ink and write of a place as he 
will, and the page will, likely enough, be 
a pretty honest index to his own tempera- 
ment. But never will it do for another 
man’s reliance. So let it be confessed 
that for a day we searched Stratford 
streets and found nothing of the Shake- 
speare that we sought. Neither in the 
famous birthplace in Henley street, re- 
stored ‘out of all whooping,’ crammed 
with worthless mementos and pencilled 
over with inconsiderable names ; nor in 
the fussy, inept Memorial theatre; nor 
in the New Place, where certain holes 
protected with wire gratings mark what 
may have been the foundations of Shake- 
speare’s house; in none of these could we 
find him. His name echoed in the mar- 
ket place, on the lips of guide and sight- 
seer, and shone on monuments, shops, 
inns and banking houses. His effigies 
were everywhere—in photographs, in 
statuettes ; now doing duty as a tobacco 
box (with the bald scalp removable), 
now as a trademark for beer. And even 
while we despised these things the fault 
was ours. All the while the colossus 
stood high above, while we ‘ walked under 
his legs and peep’d about,’ too near to 
see’’ (pp. 69, 70). 

Mr. Quiller-Couch not only sets down 
faithfully the misadventures which befell 
P and Q as they meandered through the 
meadow of margin whereon the Avon has 
impressed itself, but he also succeeds in 
reproducing in words not a little of the 
quiet charm of the gliding English rivers, 
and not a little of the gentle beauty of 
the lovely English landscape, swept and 
garnished always, tidy and trim like the 
serving maid of comedy. He gets into 
his prose something of that sense of an- 
tiquity which smites the American sud- 
denly when he comes across the Fosse 
Way or happens on Watling Street—the 
Roman road ; the soldiers of Czesar knew 
that all roads led to Rome, and they built 
these stanchly solid that their uttermost 
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descendants should find the path straight 
before them. Mr. Quiller-Couch also elu- 
cidates merely local allusions in Tom 
Brown at Rugby, in Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold, in Shakespeare, now and again, 
and in John Halifax, Gentleman. It is 
the garden of the Bell and Bowling Green 
Inn—delightfully old-world name—that 
Mrs. Craik has described as the one where 
her hero came as a boy; and it is at 
Tewkesbury again, under the shadow of 
its square tower, that the Avon joins the 
Severn, and so the voyage of P and Q was 
at an end. The one fault I have to find 
with the record of their devious wanderings 
is that it is not accompanied by a map. 

Of the hundred drawings with which 
Mr. Parsons has decked this chronicle of 
his aquatic rambles with Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, what shall I say? What can I 
say, except to declare that they are such 
as no other artist of our time could have 
given us? They are masterpieces of black- 
and-white ; never fussy, never fretted, nev- 
er muddled ; always clear, calm, direct ; 
always poetic, always faithful, despite the 
rigorous suppression of non-essentials— 
which is the duty of art; always done 
with a perfect understanding of the me- 
dium by which each was to be presented 
to the public, those for process being 
appropriate to the needs of that mechanic 
method and those to be cut by hand hav- 
ing a richer variety of color. For com- 
bined delicacy and vigor what can be 
better than the drawings of Guy’s Cliffe 
Mill (p. 45), unless it is that of the Mythe 
Bridge, Tewkesbury (p. 134)? And the 
Ceesar’s Tower, Warwick Castle (p. 50), 
and the square tower of Tewkesbury (p. 
139) show that Mr. Parsons can be un- 
failingly picturesque without condescend- 
ing to that very despair of decay which 
Mr. Herbert Railton, for example, be- 
stows on every building he depicts in 
broken lines. Mr. Railton could be relied 
on to lend an air of decrepit antiquity to 
Chicago or Denver. Mr. Parsons refrains 
resolutely from any riot of misplaced 
picturesqueness. 

People collect the books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, by John Leech, by Randolph 
Caldicott. Have they yet begun to col- 
lect the books illustrated by the late 
Charles Keene, a finer and a_ bolder 
draughtsman than Cruikshank, Leech or 
Caldicott? Are they collecting the books 
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which Mr. Parsons and Mr. Abbey have 
adorned with their most brilliant work ? 
Yet these are certain to be sought for one 
of these days, for Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Abbey and one or two more of the men 
who are working for the American maga- 
zines are the little masters of the nine- 
teenth century, and choice impressions 
of their blocks will be treasured by the 
wise collectors of the twentieth century. 
* * * 

It is a far cry from the speeding waters 
of the Avon and the low arches of Clopton 
bridge at Stratford to the Grand canal at 
Venice and the misleading Bridge of 
Sighs ; but we make the leap at the bid- 
ding of Mr. Howells, a new edition of 
whose Venetian Life now appears as a 
holiday book in two volumes, on Japanese 
paper, with nearly a score of illustrations 
in colors after water colors by Mr. Childe 
Hassam, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls, 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith and Mr. Ross 
Turner, and with a most successful vellum 
cover designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
Professor Goldwin Smith has recently told 
us that ‘criticism is becoming an art of 
saying fine things ;’’ and there are few 
books of which it would be easier to say 
fine things than this new edition of Mr. 
Howells’s first attempt in prose, now a 
quarter of a century old. 

When Mr. Howells went to the town of 
Saint Mark as the American consul he 
was a young man and he is understood to 
have intended to devote himself to a his- 
tory of Venice, an intention formed also 
by one at least of his predecessors—Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell—an intention which 
neither is now ever likely to fulfil. It is 
nearly thirty years since the sharp-eyed 
young American consul took his obser- 
vations on the Rialto and the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, and the world has moved since 
then. Especially has Italy moved. Mr. 
Howells’s book is filled with the darkness 
and dulness of Venice in consequence of 
the Austrian occupation ; and this book 
was published if: 1865. It was in 1866 
that Venice was redeemed—an indirect re- 
sult of the Prussian attack on Austria ; 
Bismarck made a united Germany and in- 
cidentally a united Italy also. Although 
Venice no more sends forth her doge to 
marry the Adriatic, she has long since 
divorced the Austrian ; and the char- 
acter and color of the city of canals has 
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been changed since Mr. Howells photo- 
graphed it for us. So has Rome been 
even more profoundly modified since Mr. 
Story wrote Roba di Roma.; but none 
the less are Venetian Life and Roba di 
Roma books of enduring interest and 
abiding value. 

Perhaps this first prose book of the dis- 
tinguished American novelist is interest- 
ing now as a revelation of its author's bent 
and bias quite as much as it is an enter- 
taining picture of the swiftly moving pano- 
rama of Venetian life. The denunciation 
of that «‘ pathetic swindle’’ the Bridge of 
Sighs is a foretaste, it seems to me, of 
the vigorous detestation of sentimental- 
ity which has developed into one of Mr. 
Howells's strongest characteristics. And 
anyone who is surprised nowadays by the 
transparent dislike of the British, which 
is obvious enough in Mr. Howells’s later 
criticism, will find the reason here in 
Venetian Life ; Mr. Howells lived in Ven- 
ice during the war and he had to endure 
the unfailing and unfriendly British com- 
ment on our wicked foolishness—and just 
how hard this was to bear no one knows 
who did not experience it. 

The water colors which have been re- 
produced in facsimile to adorn Mr. How- 
ells’s pleasant pages and to make his book 
a Christmas gift worthy even of the noble 
lady of Belmont who came to Venice once 
to plead before the duke, are of varying 
value. But having praised these, perhaps 
not as fully as they deserve, I am still in 
doubt, I confess, whether the use of color 
in the illustration of books is really a step 
in advance or not. The French, foremost 
in all the arts of bookmaking, have not 
been altogether happy in their attempts 
at the polychromatic decoration of the 
printed page. Interesting as are the broad 
plates of the Figaro Illustré, for example, 
and of the Revue Illustrée, I think that 
the admirably composed pages of our 
American magazines are really richer and 
more harmonious and even more various. 
Black-and-white work seems to blend 
more completely with type and paper. 
Yet I can recall many an old manuscript, 
missal or book of hours, the glowing il- 
lumination of which is ever a delight to 
the eye of the book lover. And certain 
of these views of Venice are as successful 


as anyone could wish. 
* * > 
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Here I feel moved to an excursus about 
guidebooks—an excursus which is per- 
haps a legitimate postscript to a consider- 
ation of books of travel. To bear testi- 
mony to the fulness and the accuracy of 
Baedeker’s guidebook may perhaps be 
permitted to one who has been following 
faithfully in the footsteps of George Wash- 
ington Phipps and who has recently spent 
two days in Belgium and two days in 
Holland and one day in Italy—the day in 
Italy, it is true, was the merest accident of 
travel, due to the fact that the shortest 
way out of the Engadine, that lofty val- 
ley of falling waters, is down the Maloja 
to Lake Como and by the climbing rail- 
road over the hill to Lugano. and so 
through the nine-mile tunnel to Lucerne. 
And at all times and in all places was 
Baedeker adequate in the information he 
furnished. It would perhaps be better if 
he warned the unwary who arrive at the 
Schweitzerhof of Lucerne to refuse the 
wretched rooms in the paltry annex at the 
back of the garden. It would be better if 
the English language were always ad- 
hered to and we read of Mechlin and 
Mentz rather thanof Malines and May- 
ence. It would be better if the American 
reader were appealed to and catered for, 
as well as the Englishman, and if prices 
were set down in dollars and cents as well 
as in pounds, shillings and pence. It 
would be better also if Baedeker followed 
Murray in giving greater space to the 
literary landmarks of the great cities and 
in citing more abundantly the authors 
who have sung the glories of these towns ; 
for example, the guidebook to Holland 
and Belgium ought to mention Motley, 
whose portrait hangs in the private 
sitting room of the late Queen in the 
House in the Wood at the Hague. It 
ought to tell us about the ballroom at 
Brussels which Byron has made famous 
and which has now been identified ; and I 
should have liked to look at the hotel 
where Becky Sharp abode, and poor little 
Amelia, when ‘George Osborne was 
lying on his face dead, with a bullet 
through his heart.’’ To me, a lover of 
Thackeray, this is of more interest than 
the spot where some Englishman of title 
did his duty and died like a man. 

But all these things are as trifles com- 
pared with the solid merits of Herr Bae- 
deker’s growing battalion of red-coated 
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volumes, every one of which can be relied 
on in an emergency, every one of which 
is ever ready with an answer to the most 
unexpected of questions. Especially to be 
praised are the maps, abundant, accurate, 
clear and sharply lettered. Convenient, 
comprehensive and compact, these guide- 
books of Herr Baedeker are useful three 
times over—once, to prepare for the trip, 
again, on the journey, and at last, to re- 
vive the memories of travel. And yet, 
as it is the duty of critics, 


“miracles of learning, 
To point out faults and show their own discerning,” 


I will ask why it is that the guide to 
Paris, in other respects excellent, men- 
tions, even with an asterisk of commenda- 
tion, Vian’s, a little restaurant opposite 
the Hotel Chatham, and known to some 
of us as the Holein the Wall, and does 
not mention either Joseph's, the Café Ma- 
rivaux, or Frédérick’s, the Tour d’Ar- 
gent, famous for its créations ? 
* * * 

To turn from guidebooks back again to 
books of travel, there are others recently 
published that I might write about, if it 
so pleased me—but why waste words over 
tomes that give me no delight? How 
should that please the reader of these 
wandering paragraphs? There are trav- 
ellers outside the bounds of Baedeker and 
beyond the metes of Murray, and they 
have written of their adventures and 
whoso wills may read. There is Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the far Pacific 
blowing a South sea bubble of his own, 
iridescent enough on the outside, however 
empty within. There is Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, who has been Japanning himself ; 
but as I do not like the Light of Asia and 
as I detest the Daily Telegraph, why 
should I say aught here concerning Japon- 
ica or Lands and Seas? I would sooner 
gossip of Captain Bourke’s frank record 
of stalwart service On the Border with 
Crook—but is that ample tome fairly to 
be called a book of travel? Whatever it 
is, externally it is a seemly tome and the 
decoration of its cover with silver arrows 
and a fringed buckler, deeply impressed 
on a dark red cloth, makes it one of the 
most harmonious and satisfactory exam- 
ples of commercial bookbinding sent 
forth of late years by any American pub- 
lisher. 








THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


N the absence of any governmental or concerted effort, the Cosmopolitan magazine 

has determined to attempt the solution of the problem of aerial navigation, and 

under its direction a series of experiments will be made which, it is hoped, will be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Unquestionably, the greatest mechanical problem unsolved is that of aerial naviga- 
tion. When one considers the far-reaching effect which it would have upon the civil- 
ization of the age, and the benefits which would accrue to mankind, the wonder is 
that the matter has not been, ere this, seriously studied under government super- 
vision. ‘The Cosmopolitan does not enter lightly upon the undertaking. A portion 
of the plans to be put into execution were submitted to the French government by 
a member of the Cosmopolitan staff as long ago as 1867. There are undoubtedly 
great difficulties in the way, but the attempt will be steadfastly pursued by the Cos- 
mopolitan, under the direction of the ablest scientists whose aid can be obtained. 

No patents will be applied for as the result of inventions made. If success crowns 
the work, the results will belong to the public. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison, in response to an offer by the Cosmopolitan of $100 per 
hour for services in consultation, said: :‘ This matter is of so great interest to the 
public that I freely give my services without pay, and the use of my laboratory too 
if you need it for experiment.”’ 

The services of Professor King of Philadelphia, who has made more than 300 
ascensions and is recognized as the most experienced of living aeronauts, have been 
engaged as adviser in practical aeronautics. 

The supervision of the engineer’s work and mechanical construction has been - 
intrusted to Captain Louis M. Haupt, late of the Engineer Corps United States 
Army, now Professor of Engineering at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Plans and suggestions will be welcomed from all sources and due credit given for 
ideas utilized. 

* *% * 

The Cosmopolitan offers $500 in prizes for three essays upon aerial navigation : 

ist. $250 for the most valuable paper suggesting the best methods of accomplishing 
the navigation of the air. : 

2d. $100 for the essay next in value on the same subject. 

3d. $150 for the best paper on the results which successful aerial navigation would 
have upon the moral and material interests of the world. 

The papers to be in the possession of the Cosmopolitan before March 1, 1892. 
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